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POLE-PROOFED COMPASS. The gyro flux gate compass, de- 
veloped by the Bendix Corp., has been in use by U. S. air 
navigators since the war began. Scientists consider it the 
most important development in the compass in 2,000 years. 
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“And don’t worry about Sis and me! 


eee eee eee ees 
AO IE ATSB LER TE TURE. CUUNL ASEET Ah ERE OS AR A A nN TS RTS 


We'll be warm as toast all winter 
.«« thanks to that grand Perfection 


Portable Oil Heater you bought me 


just before you went away to war...” 
= 


Yes, Perfection Oil-Burning Heaters and 
| Ranges are the kind you can count on. 
That famous Perfection dependability 
| and long service are built into every one 
by craftsmen who’ve been producing 
quality products for years. 


Right now Perfection’s engaged in all- 
out war production, putting that same 
fine quality into materials for the Armed 
Forces. But the government has author- 
ized us to make a limited number of 
Perfection Portable Oil Heaters for 
critical and essential civilian needs, 


YES, PERFECTION OIL HEATERS ARE AVAILABLE NOW 


A limited quantity of low-cost Utility Please do not apply for a certificate if 
Room Heaters and Perfection-made your present Perfection Oil Range or 
Puritan Water Heaters are on sale at 
your nearby Perfection Dealer's. 
Perfection Stoves and Ranges may be 
available shortly after the first of the 





Heater can be repaired. You will find a 
complete supply of Perfection Wicks and 
Replacement parts on sale at your near- 


year. If you actually need a new Port- by dealer’s store. Remember that only 
able Room Heater or a Water Heater, Genuine Perfection Wicks and Replace- 
apply at your local ration board for a ments will insure you the fine, long- 


purchase certificate. lasting Perfection service. 


Buy More War Bonds 










Model 4° 6-B 
Puritan O:1 Lraing 
Water Heater 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY Gexiimions “Zaye 
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FIBRE SHIPPING CONTAINERS on hand are about 15% below war and civilian re- 
quirements. WPB is restricting supplies to most essential uses. 


NEW FREIGHT CARS have been okayed by WPB. The schedule calls for construc- 
tion of 10,122 during the first quarter of 1944. 


TALK OF 10% SALES TAX to replace proposed Treasury tax program continues, 
with chief emphasis from the House of Representatives. 


MORE RAW MATERIALS seem to be slated for civilian use in 1944. Indications 
are that there will be more aluminum, tungsten, chrome, nickel, 
lead, zinc and tin. Figure from that, then, the changes due in 
manufactured goods. 


DON'T BUTTER UP your hopes too much, but OPA may reduce ration point values 
on butter in a few weeks. Housewives won't give up 16 points for 
a pound of the stuff. The oleomargarine makers are having a field 
day. Government is off the butter market until March. So OPA ex- 
pects to hang out a bargain sign. 


DETAILED REPORT of the war-tour by the five Senators may be issued soon 
as a public document. 


independence are both expected to gain early Congress approval. 


WORKER INJURIES in 1942 totaled 2,267,000, Department of Labor says. That's 
highest score since 1936. 


TEACHER LOBBIES are expected to descend on the House Committee on Educa- 
tion soon to ask for Federal subsidies for public schools. Short- 


age of teachers in rural areas is acute. 


SPELLING OF "FUZES" has finally been settled by the War Department, permit- 
ting publication of an artillery manual ...da month late. The 
Artillery Bureau has spelled the word "fuzes" for a hundred years 
now and refused to give in to the War Dept. spelling of "fuses." 


They won, too. 


EAST BOUND FREIGHT on railroads is described as such a headache that it is 
endangering west-bound war tonnage. Other rail traffic tie-ups 
are movement of soybean crop from Illinois to Chicago, coal cars 
bottled up by slow Lake traffic, apple crops in Northwest and 
grape crops in northern California, to say nothing of potatoes 
everywhere. 


SMALL’ BUSINESS is scheduled for more recognition by the Department of Com- 
merce under a new set-up by Jesse Jones. Big and small business 
will be asked to sit in on the tea-tattles about post-war plan- 
ning. Partly politics; partly hoss-sense on Jones’- part. 
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Wartime records like this show the DIFFERENCE in 


TIRE QUALITY 





dealers have sold the most tires 
— because of Goodyear’s reputation 
for higher quality. 


Ro many years we Goodyear 


But today my customers tell me 
they never realized just how much 
better Goodyears are, until war made 
it mecessary tO squeeze Out every 
possible mile. 


In fact, many are still riding on 
prewar Goodyears that have already 
traveled a lot more miles than most 
folks ever dream of getting. 


Take the pair of Goodyears pictured 
here, belonging to Mr. Charles T. 
Shelby, 316 West Sawyer, Decatur, 
Illinois. They’ve now run 55,255 
miles — and they should be good 
for many months’ more service, 
with a Goodyear Extra-Mileage 
Recap job. 


There are many cases like this of 
Goodyear tires carrying on today 
with 40,000 to 50,000 miles behind 
them — performance records that 
evidence the greater value built 
into Goodyears. 


Synthetic Rubber Tires 

f you're eligible to buy the new syn- 
a ~~ - = = = = @ © 2 O@ GBOOGOOSee4 
A New Thrill in Radio 


GOODFYEAR “SALUTE TO YOUTH” 
with Raymond Paige and 
his Young Americans, Nadine Conner 
NBC TUESDAY NIGHTS 
See local paper for time 
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thetic rubber tires, now being pro- 
duced in limited quantity for essential 
drivers, get the best synthetic rubber 
tires that can be made, Get Goodyears 
— the world’s first-choice tires for 28 


years. 


But remember, the tire shortage is 
still exceedingly critical. Before asking 


STILL RUNNING AT 55,255 MILES! 


When photographed on May 3, 
1943, Mr. Shelby’s tires looked 
like this after going 55,255 miles. 
He writes: “I expect to receive 
between 65,000 and 70,000 miles 
from this set of Goodyears, con- 
sidering the amount of tread left.” 
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for new tires, get all the miles 
your present Goodyears — by regu 
inspections, by observing warti: 
driving rules, and by installing Lit 
Guards to avoid puncture damag: 
See how much longer Goodyears last, 
and you'll say like thousands: “‘As 5 
as I can get new tires again, 
you can bet they will be 
Goodyears !”? 





SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
TIRE for eligible 


drivers 


LifeGuard —T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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California Leads a Self-Help Revolt 


When Government bungling threatened their record 





N the West, where people take their 
| self-reliance seriously, there is wide 
interest in the new California Farm Pro- 
duction Council which features self- 
help rather than Federal-help, and has 
led a magnificent job in food production 
this year, with after-war planning as 
an interesting by-product. 


[he Farm Production Council has 
been called a states-rights revolt. But 
“states rights” is a much kicked-around 
term which usually bears the imprint 
of political boots. This revolt was born 
of economic pains, and was designed to 
— maximum production of “food 

nitions.” It did. The end of the 
year W vill probably show that Culifognia 


I} billion dollars—a record for all time. 


The story California farmers told their 
legislature to secure this new type legis- 
lation is familiar to many western states. 
Most of the farmers’ skilled workers 
have gone to war or to war-essential 
industry. The State is 3,000 geographic 
miles from Washington, but often a 
million miles from the national capital 
in understanding of local conditions. 
Plans and directives from Washington 
are invariably “too little or too late.” 
Farm placement service, which used to 
be successfully operated by the State is 
now divided between the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service and the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration with, the farmers charge, 


tt ae "ps 


crops, farmers took matters into their own hands 






more emphasis on achieving so-called 
social gains than on getting the job done. 


Farmers said to the Legislature: “We 
have to pay indirectly for administration 
by Washington, so why not pay for it 
out of the State treasury and control the 
service?” 

The Legislature and Governor War- 
ren agreed. Early last Spring a board 
of seven farmers were given an appro- 
priation of $1,800,000 plus a mandate 
to render all possible assistance in mo- 
bilizing and housing 165,000 workers. 

Discouraged and lagging spring 
planting leaped under this new hope. 
Despite the Army’s removal of many 
thousands of Japanese vegetable grow- 
ers, the vegetable acreage is of record 
proportions. Farmers warmed up the 
welding outfits and ingeniously repaired 
and contrived farm machinery from the 
scrap piles. And labor was found. 


The harvests of fruft and vegetables 
have been* larger than the canning 
plants and dehydrators could handle. 
Additional tonnages of food crops rot- 
ted because ceiling prices were below 
the cost of harvesting and marketing. 
But, the California Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration reports, a study shows scarcely 
a single pound of food has been lost 
because of lack of labor to harvest it. 
Cooperative self-help found the way. 

An interesting fact is that in these 
wartime days of drastic emergency 





Home-designed and home-built “Pumpkin Thresher” used by Paul and Bert Barton, of Escalon, 


'o harvest seed from 100 acres of pumpkins, squash and melons. 
this year to overcome the 


machines invented by Californie farmers 


it is one of scores of 
labor shortage. 
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Mexicans at the new camp of the Placentia 
Orange Growers Association relax after a 
day picking Valencia oranges. 


powers, the Farm Production Council 
has operated successfully without any 
such powers, other than the money it 
was given to spend, and the direction 
to cooperate with everybody in “win- 
ning the war with food.” 

Farmers had predicted that when we 
are set up to do it ourselves Federal 
agencies will be more eager help. 
It has proved even so. 

Washington, under national pressure 
of farmers, transferred the farm place- 
ment task to the Agricultural Extension 
Service. B. H. Crocheron, veteran di- 
rector of agricultural extension for Cali- 
fornia, and long an advocate of local 
autonomy, directed Warren Schoonover 
of his staff to set up 125 employment 
offices in the State to serve agriculture. 

The Farm Production Council had 
chosen as its managing director, W. B. 

Parker, California farmer, former direc- 
tor of the State Department.of Agricul- 
ture, more recently chief of imports for 
the Board of Economic Warfare. 

Schoonover and Parker moved to op- 
posite sides of the same desk. Now the 
County officials of both agencies work 
together with complete unity. The 
State Council, being pre ssure-proof from 
Washington bureaucrats, has been called 
a tower of strength to a unified, demo- 
cratic do-it-ourselves program. 

Workers have been found every- 
where, and given careful training. 
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school children, women, part-time work 
by city business men. For the first 
time city and rural people have really 
gotten acquainted with each other and 
their mutual state problems and public 
relations have been excellent. Farmers 
have been very conscious of the need 
of such improved public relations, be- 
cause they feel that while they have 
done a magnificent job on the produc- 
tion line, they have often taken a lick- 
ing on the public relations line. 

Fine cooperative effort resulted in 
bringing in 35,000 carefully picked 
tarm workers from Neighbor Mexico— 
the most skilled labor available. Gov- 
ernment officials out here, eager to im- 
prove Good Neighbor relations with 
Latin America, have been pleased to 
observe that these workers om been 
so well handled that they will return 
to Mexico as ambassadors of ap will. 
Communities staged fiestas for them. 
Newspapers printed many pictures of 
them. The Mexicans have sent thou- 
sands of clippings home to friends and 
to their President. In a number of in- 
stances, they have even bought space 
in California newspapers to thank their 
employers. 

To date, modern, permanent housing 
for 30,000 seasonal agricultural workers 
have been provided. Active plans are 
being pushed to buy Federal war hous- 
ing at munitions centers after the war, 
and move them on out to farm centers. 
Thus the farmer who cannot afford to 
build modern cabins for harvest help 
will have State help in furnishing them 
with modern, sanitary quarters. Their 
goal is: No more ‘Grapes of Wrath’ 
publicity. 

This revolt of State action has had 
many repercussions. 
lenging the OPA ceiling prices on mar- 
ket milk, and seeks to enforce State 
regulations instead. The pioneering 
spirit upsurges. ‘There have been sev- 
eral conferences of western governors, 


-with resulting talk of cooperative efforts 


in defending State rights. 

Other civic and industrial groups in 
California are doing post-war planning 
designed to expand and hold local au- 
thority, as against Washington author- 
ity and eastern domination. 

The West wants to preserve for peace 
some of the new heavy industries which 
have come out here with the war—steel, 
ship building, the expansion of light 
metal, plywood and plastic industries. 

Farmers of California have a pretty 
definite after-war program. It calls for 
a more diversified form of self-sustain- 
ing, family type farming. They think 
it is safer, and gives more freedom from 
encroachment by labor racketeers. They 
want to move processing plants closer 
to raw materials, and put farm products 
into smaller and more valuable pack- 
ages. They want their future employ- 
ment service to be in State -hands, 
rather than Federal hands. 


California is chal- 


Hwang-Ti to Bendix 


New gyro flux gate compass has been of 
great value to plane crews; pole-proof. 


When the Emperor Hwang-Ti at- 
tacked the forces of Tchi-Yeou on a 
Chinese plain sometime in 2634 B.C., 
a heavy fog sat in on the battlefield. 
Hwang-Ti ordered a chariot fixed at a 
hill-top, with its shafts pointed due 
south. It was the world’s first compass 
and won the battle for Hwang-Ti. 

Important changes in the compass 
have been few and far between since 
Hwang-Ti’s day. To the layman, for the 
past 2,000 years, the compass has been 
a lodestone in a box, pointing unerringly 
toward the magnetic poles. 

Last week, out of the plant of the 
Bendix Aviation Corporation in Phila- 
delphia, word was loosed of a radically 
new compass that has already made 
major contributions to the success of 
bombing flights by U. S. planes. 

The Bendix gyro-flux gate compass, 
developed after seven years research, is 
made up of an “impulse trap,” a gyro- 
scope, compass, “flux gate,” an amplify- 
ing system and indicators. It uses the 
magnetic field enveloping the earth to 
develop minute electrical impulses 
which are amplified to turn the com- 
pass indicator. = The instrument also 
provides numerous dials through which 
compass readings are transmitted to 
other members of the crew. 

Charles Marcus, vice president of 
Bendix, pointed out that “this new com- 





Gyro flux gate compass is demonstrated by Lt. (J. G.) T. A. Johnston of Alabama. Compass trans- 
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‘The Week at Home 





pass will not go off its reading whe: 
the plane dives or climbs rapidly; it 
will not ‘ag or ‘overshoot’ during a tu 
and it will not oscillate or ‘hunt’ bac} 
and forth in rough weather.” The gyro 
flux gate compass, so named because jt 
is able to receive and reject the mag 
netic flux from the earth, now mak. 
it possible to go within five degrees o| 
either pole before being effected 
the magnetic intensity of the region 

Formerly a compass was rendered 
useless within twenty degrees of eithe: 
pole. Many Arctic fliers have alread, 
lost their lives due to the failure of thei: 
plane’s compass. The new device makes 
navigation by compass possible almost 
to the true poles. With post-war aviat 
plans calling for over-the-pole-routes be- 
tween many global points, the inventi 
is of far-reaching significance. 


10,000,000 Homes Needed 


Authorities see great post-war building 
boom in homes for all income groups. 


With the housing of war workers 
now “approaching its final stage,” Pres 
ident Fritz B. Burns, of the National 
Association of Home Builders, declared 
his group was ready to throw its full 
weight into post-war building, and meet 
the standing demand for 10,000,000 
new homes. This great “Rebuilding 
America” program, he declared, ap- 


plies to people of every sized incon 
Indicating the approaching end of 
war building, the Labor Department's 


Wide Wor! 


mitter is shown on tail of plane, amplifier at center of “fuselage,” mester indicator on nose, 
and secondary indicator on wing. Bendix spent seven years in perfecting it for U. S$. airmen 
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report showed that for the first nine 
months of 1948 construction in the con- 
tinental U. S. amounted to only 6.1 bil- 
m dollars as compared with 10.2 bil- 
ms for the corresponding period of 
\942. As for residences, private con- 
truction for non-farm class amounted to 
$576,000,000 in 1943, as compared with 
§ | 217,000,000 for the first nine months 
1942. The corresponding decrease 
construction of farm dwellings was 
m $148,000,000 in 1942 to $7 9.000.- 
000 this year. 
Architects and. builders forecast 
ny new conveniences for the mil- 
lions of new post-war homes. Walls, 
lings and other parts, they say, may 
made of new plastic materials; glass 
ils that will admit light without ex- 
ing the interior may be popular, 
ile new systems are promised to con- 
| both heat and cold. The houses, 
may be portable, so that a variety 
locations can be enjoyed. 


Kaiser Heads Brewster’s 


Production genius becomes president of 
the corporation which has long suf- 
fered from labor trouble. 


Che Brewster Aeronautical Corp. was 
| by its ex-President, Frederitk Rie- 
jr., to have done “three times bet- 
since Shipbuilder Henry J. Kaiser 
ame Chairman of the Board last 
ich. But idling continued and pro- 
tion remained far below capacity. 
the Truman Committee, which has 
g studied the case, told Kaiser either 
reorganize the management or get 
The poe tion genius 
sumed the pre side ney. 
ewster makes Navy Corsairs and 


reluctant- 


bombers, as well as fighters and 
bers for the Dutch and British gov- 
nents. Conflict between labor and 


International 


E MAN who busted the German dams. Wing 
»>mmander Guy P. Gibson, R. A. F., who led 


ack on Moehne and Eder Dams, visits N. Y. 








BEHIND BREWSTER CORP. New spark-plugs in the Brewster Aeronautical Corporation are: Pres- 
ident Henry J. Kaiser (right), his son and lieutenant, Henry J. Kaiser, jr., and Tom de Lorenzo 


(left), boss of the local union. 


management kept the plants in a tur- 
moil. In the month of August not one 
Corsair was turned out. Investigators 
reported there was endless loafing and 
idleness. The management declared 
itself helpless under the CIO union’s 
contract, which it appealed to the War 
Labor Board in vain. The union work- 
ers, who refused to let the 
ment discharge or discipline their mem- 


manage- 


bers, were led by “Boss” Tom de Lor- 
enzo, head of “1,800 constituents.” 

Mr. Kaiser and Boss de I 
together to plan ways 
duction. They pres licted that by the 
end of the year all deficiencies would 
be made up. Mr. Kaiser selected his 
son, Henry Kaiser, jr., to be his lieu- 
tenant at the plant. 


renzo got 


to increase pro- 


The Lend-Lease Blues 


Congress decides to ask how much U. S. 


money goes abroad, and for what. 


Some of the stories told by the five 
touring Senators, added to a lot of re- 
ports from other sources, caused the 
Senate Appropriations Committee to 
join the Truman Committee in a gen- 
eral investigation of civilian expendi- 
tures abroad. Most active in the mat- 
ter was Senator Butler of Nebraska who 
called “Lend-Lease “the most colossal 
dole of all time.” He charged that 
the $18,000,000,000 appropriated di- 
rectly to the President for Lend-Lease 
was ‘only about a third of the money 
involved. 

The Senator, who recently made a 
one-man survey of Latin America, de- 
clared that some of the “nutty” projects 
carried out there had produced bitter 
jealousies between nations. The allo- 
cation of airplanes, especially, he found 


to be a source of trouble. One story 
was that the British had received Lend- 
Lease goods, put British labels on them 
and reshipped them to other countries. 
President Roosevelt called 
criticism a “d nuisance.” but com 
mented that it was “democracy a 


work.” 


senatoria! 
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The Moscow Conference 


Hull and Eden find Russians primaril 
interested in a second front. Diplomacy 


secondary. 


The 72-year-old Secretary of Stat 
Cordell Hall, accompanied by 15 ex 
perts and by ie % Ambassador \V\ 
Averell Harriman, made his first air 
plane flight and arrived in Moscow ii 
good health and good spirits for th 
British Fo 
eign Secretary Eden arrived the sam 
day, and the two were greeted by th 


three power conference. 


Russian Commissar for Foreign Affair 
Vyacheslav Molotov, 
conferred, paving the way for a subse 
quent meeting of the Big Three 
Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin. 
Favorable to the success of the con 


with whom the 


ference was the action of Moscow in 
joining Britain and America in accept- 
ing the Badoglio regime in Italy as a 
co-belligerent; also the presence in Rus 
sia of Donald Nelson, WPB chief, who 
had talked with Premier Stalin and sur- 
veyed Russian war production. Un- 
favorable were editorials in the two 
leading Moscow newspapers, Pravda 
and Izvestia, asserting the main con- 
cern of the conference was the defeat 
of Germany as soon as possible, witl 
special emph: isis on setting up a se cond 
front. They also declared that the 
Sovfet Union’s borders were not to b 
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discussed—any more than those of the 
United States. The Hull and Eden 
missions were diplomatic in nature and 
not prepared to discuss military matters. 


Bottleneck in Rubber 


Slow-down develops between synthetic 
rubber and finished tire. Truck tires 
main problem. 


After “Big Bill” Jeffers had “bulled 
through” the rubber program and re- 
turned to his railroad the public got a 
vision of an early adequate tire supply. 
But it turned out to be a mirage. 

It has been reported that actual pro- 
duction of tires is falling behind as 
much as 50 per cent, not through lack 
of synthetic rubber but because of fab- 
ric scarcity, labor shortage and inade- 
quate plant equipment. Akron manu- 
facturers spoke of a need for 10,000 
more workers. Director Bradley Dewey 
announced a $70,000,000 expansion of 
fabricating facilities—scaled down from 
the $95,000,000 first proposed. He de- 
clared there was no need for a tire 
crisis. 

Mr. Dewey did give out reassuring 
statements on the quality of the latest 
synthetic tires. After the Indiana pub- 
lic _ safety department experiments 
showed only one-third of the tires us- 
able after 1,500 miles of wear, and the 
Goodrich Rubber Co. reported the ratio 
of truck tire performance, only 35 to 
55. per cent of that of natural rubber 
tires, Director Dewey declared that the 
tires turned out this fall will wear up to 
90 per cent as well as the best tire of 
pre-Pearl Harbor days. He admitted 
that truck and bus tires must be used 
at slow speeds, then predicted early 
improvements. 

Brightest spot in the rubber picture 


parrot 





International 


TODAY’S MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. Stan- 
ley Mocarsky, of New Haven, Conn., was given 
30 days to leave the country and never return 
by Judge C. C. Hincks. Mocarsky told the court 
he would not fight for the country which had 
“done nothing for him.” 





WORLD’S LARGEST TRANSPORT PLANE. 
peake Bay with 32 persons aboard, and remained in the air 32 hours and 17 minutes while travel- 
ing a distance of 4,600 miles. It will become a cargo carrier for the Naval Air Transport Command. 


is the supply coming from Latin Amer- 
ica. At last reports it was said to be 
well in excess of the 46,000 tons the 
Baruch committee set as the minimum 
of vitally needed natural rubber. Cred- 
it for improvement went to the Rub- 
ber Development Corp., formed last 
February, which has pushed the work 
in Brazil and Bolivia. 

Vice President Wallace is on record 
for scrapping most rubber factories after 
the war in favor of world trade. 


Coal Miners on Strike 


Serious walk-outs occur in Alabama and 
Indiana. John L. Lewis begs strikers to 
resume production. 


Shouting “no contract, no work” some 
22.000 coal miners in Alabama went on 
an unauthorized strike when Secretary 
of Interior Ickes, fuel administrator, re- 
turned the mines from Government op- 
eration to their owners. The walk-out 
spread to Indiana mines where strikers 
numbered 3,500. 

Yielding to the pleas of the War Labor 
Board and other Government agencies 
UMW President John L. Lewis appealed 
to the strikers to return to work at once 
“in spite of the shabby treatment you 
are receiving.” He assured the miners 
that the Labor Board couldn’t escape 
approving the contract he had made 
with the illinois operators, which would 
mean an increase in pay of about $1.75 
a day. The Board promised to decide 
soon, but not while miners were out on 
strike. 

The strikers were slow to obey Lewis. 
Only 18 out of 81 Alabama mines were 
reopened on the first day set for return, 
meaning that 80 per cent failed to 
come back to work. The Indiana miners, 
too, were reported in “no rush to obey,” 
but some officials pointed out that such 
strikers usually return very slowly. In 
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The huge Martin Mars took off from the water in Chesa- 


the meantime coal operators assailed 
Lewis’s Illinois contract, declaring 
contained a hidden wage increase, 
would produce chaos in coal mining and 
raise the cost of coal as much as 60 
cents a ton. 


Shrimp After School 


Child Labor Regulation changed to ease 
“picker” shortage at Southport, N. C. 


Southport, N. C., is at the north end 
of the shrimp belt which extends 
around the Gulf States and part way 
up the Atlantic coast. In fall and win- 
ter, when the season is in full swing, 
boats laden with a day’s haul of shrimp 
begin chugging into Southport around 
4:30 in the afternoon. Waiting shrimp 
“pickers” watch the boats unload, then 
troop in the wooden packing houses 
to begin their day’s work. 

The shrimp industry is not covered 
by the Wages-Hours Laws, for this sea- 
food spoils quickly if not handled as 
soon as possible and packed in ice. The 
“pickers” work on into the night, until 
all the boats are back and the day’s 
haul has been cleaned up. All of this 
procedure was well within the law 
while the “picking” (i.’e., Removal of 
head and tail with a quick twist-of-the- 
wrist) was done by women. When high- 
er wages drew them into war jobs the 
only pickers available to be found for 
the one-cent-a-pound pickers were 14 
and 15-year-old school children. Out of 
an investigation by the Children’s Bu- 
reau of the U. S. Department of Labor 
recently came the decision that the 
Child Labor Regulation would be 
amended at Southport to lower the 
working age from 16 to 14 years. 
Clauses were inserted limiting the hours 
of young workers to three hours per 
day on school days, eight hours on Sat- 
urdays or when school is not in session. 
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Byrnes Get War Contracts 


President sets up unit in OWM to deal 
with revision of post-war contracts. 

Stealing a march on Congress, where 
proposals had been made for setting up 
a single Government board to replace 
the half-dozen agencies handling re- 
negotiation of war contracts, President 
Roosevelt last week announced the 
creation of a unit in Director James 
F. Byrnes > Office of War Mobilization 
to handle contract readjustments dur- 
ing and after the war. 

Mr. Roosevelt said the purpose of the 
new unit was to “develop unified pro- 
grams and policies to be pursued by the 
various agencies of the Government.” 
Problems arising from terinating war 
contracts, and reconversion and dispo- 
sition of property no longer needed by 
the war will be hendled by the new 
unit. He said that the War and Navy 
Departments are now rev ising more than 
8,000 contracts involving several bil- 
lions of dollars. 

The matter was “deliberately” placed 
within the OWI, so that the reshaping 
program may “increase the 
war effort. Pre- 
adjustments, he 
with the 


of the war 
eflectiveness” of the 
for post-war 
interfere 


ing 
paring 


added, 


“must not 


long and hard war programs still ahead 


o} us. 


Senate Mulls Policy 


Just how far to cooperate with other 


nations after the war stirs. them. 


While the House Ways and Means 
Committee scrapped over taxes 
and other taxes, and the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee wrestled with 
the father-draft bill by seeking means 
for combing single men from the Gov- 
‘ernment service, the Senates atten- 
tion was absorbed in the post-war poli- 
cy resolution being hammered out in 
the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee. 

The Gamenities. under Chairman 
Tom Connally, was practic: uly driven 
by public opinion to take the subject 
up. The House had spoken, the Mos- 
cow conference was pending and Allied 


sales 


N ations were anxious tor an expre *Ssion 
of policy from the body that must ratify 
every U. S. treaty. A little jealous of 
the House, the Senate Committee. re- 
fused to consider the Fulbright resolu- 
tion, and proceeded to work out a 
careful statement of its own that would 
promise just enough international co- 
operation to get a good majority vote. 
The language adopted called for the 
establishment and maintenance of in- 
ternational authority with power te pre- 
vent preserve the 
peace of the world.” 

This was held by Administration 
leaders to be definite enough for the 
moment, but other Senators, wanted 
further and more specific commitments. 


aggression and to 


World at War 


The Air War 


In Plane Prowess U. S. Holds Four-to- 


One Edge Over Axis. 


“Schweinfurt” has long been a popu- 
lar brand of paint in Germany, particu- 
larly the famous “Schweinfurt Green.” 
But some years ago, when the German 
war machine began to roll, Schwein- 
furt’s industrial pennant went to its 
makers of ball and roller bearings who 
operated 72 acres of manufacturing 
plants along the river Main. A week 

ago Thursday, a raid by several hundred 

fk Ty ing F ortresses demolished some 54 
acres “ol those plants, put Schweinfurt 
back in the paint business. 

London authorities have estimated 

that this single daring daylight attack 
by the AAF will cut “the Reich's cur- 
rent war production in half. The raid 
593 aviators, 60 four-motored 
and two Thunderbolt fighters 
$20,000,000 worth of 
fighting equipment). Shot down were 
more than 100 of the enemy's attacking 
fighters. The Army did not tell how 
many planes took pi art in this raid, most 
costly to date, but some idea of the 
numbers involved can be gained from 
figures given on the Bremen 
several weeks ago by President Roose- 
velt. Then 855 of our planes took part, 
he said, with crews totaling more than 
5,000 men, flew altogether 850,000 
miles, used up nearly a million gallons 
of gasoline. 

The war in the air is less easy to fol- 
lew than that on land, where changing 
fronts may be shown daily on a map. 


cost us 
bombers 
( approximate ‘ly 


raid of 


Now the sky battle tally, pli ine by 
plane, is contained in a report just re- 
leased by the Office of War Informa- 
tion, covering the first 21 months ot 
combat. In this period, from Pearl 
Harbor to September 1, 1943, the | 
Army Air force dropped 105,649 tons 
of bombs on enemy targets and de- 
stroyed 7,312 enemy planes, at a cost 
of 1,867 U. S. aircraft. That gives us 
about a four to one edge. , 
The OWI also released 
formation about 
made on present planes and entirel\ 


advanced in- 
improvements to be 


new models. already in production o1 
There will be 
single-engine fighter and a totally 
light bomber, the latter described by 
the materiel command as “three or fow 
years ahead of the A-20.” Already in 
production and: scheduled for combat 


soon to be. a brand new 


new 


by next spring is a considerably heavier 
and more deadly bomber, scheduled to 
do the job the Forts and Liberators are 


doing, only better and more of it. 


35 to 1 at Raboul 


Allied pounding of Jap base breaks back 


now 


of opposition in the Solomons 


An Allied air attack on Rabaul 
Harbor, (New Britain) principal base for 


area. 


Japanese forces in the Solomons area, 
marked one of the military set- 
backs suffered by the Japanese since the 
Battle of Midway and the Bismarck Se: 
It knocked out the enemy Ss air fleet iat 
heavily damaged his shipping. 

The operation took the Japs by sur- 
cost the Allies only 5 planes in 


worst 


prise, 


THE BRONX IN ITALY. AU. S. private stands guard at the temporary “George Washington Bridge” 
near Bénevento, Haly, built by Army engineers to replace the one blown up by the Germans. 
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W ide World 


SIGN TO BELIEVE. American sappers discov- 
ered mines buried along this road on Kiska, 
so staked the section off and placed a warning. 


contrast to enemy losses of 177 planes 
and 119 ships. General MacArthur de- 
clared that the backbone of the enemy $ 
strength had been broken in the Solo- 
mons area. Admiral William F. Halsey, 
commander of the United Nations Fleet 
in the South Pacific said: “The enemy 
now has experienced a foretaste of the 
bitter doses he must swallow in the days 
and months to come.” 


Hitler’s New Foe 


Marshal Badoglio leads tired Italy into 
the war again on the side of the Allies. 


Last week Italy, our ally in gs 
War I, our enemy in World War II, 
turned to the fold by declaring war on 
Germany. The declaration does not 
carry any great weight as far as military 
aid is concerned. Most of It ily’s army 

and air force have washed away, and 
the tired troops remaining are not par- 
ticularly enthusiastic about continuing 
the fight. Italy’s fleet is still av ailable, 
but finding ammunition to fit its guns 
presents some difficulty. 

The action does mean, however, that 
more of our forces used for policing and 

governing Italy can be released to fight 
Hitler. Badoglio’s decision to kiss and 
make up by becoming our ally was not 
received with hurrahs. English and 
American troops still displ: ‘y signs of 
hostility toward their new Ttalian 
friends. Liberal groups in Italy and 
other countries fear that Badoglio’s ac- 
tion may mean his regime will be en- 
trenched in power when the war ends. 
The Marshal, however, promised the 
Italian people the right to choose their 
own government when peace comes. 

Of special significance to United Na- 
tions’ unity was the fact the United 





States, Great Britain and Russia an- 
nounced Italy’s new war status jointly. 
When Italy surrendered last month only 
the first two nations participated in 
the negotiations. 

Meanwhile the American 5th Army 
had plunged through the German line 
on the Volturno River, crossing it in 
force and ng. only a few Nazi out- 
posts from Capua to the Tyrrhenian 
Sea. Along Italy's eastern coast Gen 
Montgomery’s 8th Army pushed dog- 
gedly north toward Abruzzi and Molise, 
keeping pace in the Battle for Rome. 


Portugal Boards the Bandwagon 


Premier Salazar, having looked over the 
field for 4 years, sides with the Allies. 


Portugal’s recent agreement to per- 
mit use of air and naval bases in the 
Azores by the United Nations tips the 
scales a little further toward an Allied 
victory. From a military standpoint, 
the advantages are tremendous. Poli- 
tically, the act has equal significance. 

Long before the United States en- 
tered the war military men here looked 
hungrily toward the Azores. Located 
two-thirds of the way between our East 
Coast and North Africa, the islands are 
one of the few spots of land breaking 
the Atlantic Ocean. They dominate 
shipping routes between the United 
States and Great Britain, Britain and 
South America, yet lie in an area out- 
side the range of ordinary planes pro- 
tecting Atlantic convoys. 

Even though the harbors and airfields 
of the Azores may need enlarging for 
complete utilization, ae of these 
bases by the United Nations means one 
of the biggest problems in the Battle of 
the U-boats is licked. The archipelago 
will serve as a patrol base for sub-hunt- 
ers, and a refueling station for planes 
protecting convoys. Allied aircraft car- 
riers that used to prowl its waters can 





FASCIST GENERALS MOBBED. Civilians attacked the car carrying Gen. Radice, Carline and Sollc 
off to the city jail after Americans entered Naples. The Generals had strung along with the Nazis 
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be released for other theaters. When 
our transports carry troops abroad for 
the big offensive the Azores will mean 
added safety in the crossing. 

The political import of Portugal’s 
about-face on our use of the Azores. li 
further back. Portugal, whose land 
bondaries are the oldest in Euro, 
dating from 1249 A.D., has a Jar; 
colonial empire in the Orient, Ind 
Africa, and in other Atlantic islands. 

A monarchy from 1128 to 1910, tried 
to be a republic for the next 16 ye. 

A military dictatorship was not Aa F 
in 1926. The present premier (sin 

1928) is scholarly, ascetic Antonio Sala 
zar. He has brought “order” to Portu- 
gal, balanced the budget to a point be- 
yond any American’s wildest dreams 
and reorganized the country on a « 

operative basis. But with a one-part 
system. 

Premier Salazar’s political philoso, 
reveals itself in this statement fi 
one of his speeches: “In order t 
wholeheartedly on the side of 
people we need not believe 
the origin of power resides in the 1 
of the people . . . or that the 
ernment can be undertaken by the m 
titude and not by an es. nt 

The Premier leads a_ bookish, 
cluded existence, lives on a governni 
salary of $3,000 a year. 

During the years when other small 
European countries were being swal- 
lowed up one by one, Salazar display ed 
remarkable political acumen. He kept 
up trade with Germany. Since Por- 
tugal’s status as a neutral is so far un- 
changed, he will continue to do so. 
Friendly with Mussolini until his down- 
fall, Salazar was also extremely chumm 
with Fascist Spain, although agreements 
between the two countries, contrary to 
current reports, are economic rat! 
than military. 

When the 
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NEW MID-ATLANTIC BASE. Horta, main port of the Azores, placed at the disposal of the Allies after a “deal” with Premier Salazar of Portugal. 


for Portugal’s supply of wine, tungsten 
and cork, cast longing eyes toward the 
Azores, it seemed certain Germany 
would be given the first chance to oc- 
cupy them. Portugal's alliance with 
Great Britain, on which the present 
grant is based, dates back to a treaty 
signed in 1373, when the Azores, like 
the New World, laid in that dark part 
of the Atlantic still uncharted by mar- 
iners. The treaty has been renewed 
from time to time through the cen- 
turies. 

Portugal's status as a neutral has been 
to Britain’s advantage in the present 
war, for she served as a listening post, 
not only in Lisbon, where spies from all 
nations fairly fell over one another, but 
also in the Orient. Furthermore she 
was useful in the exchange of prisoners 
with Japan and as an exit for European 
refugees. Recently Japan’s encroach- 
ment on Makao, on the China coast, 
following her early seizure of the island 
of Timor, half of which is Portugese, 
resulted in strained relations between 
Portugal and Japan. 

Portugal’s open swing toward the 
Allies, engineered by a 36-year-old 
minor official named Frank K. Roberts 
in the British Foreign Office, means that 

Salazar believes the acute danger of 
Ge ‘rman encroachment is a thing of the 
past. It means, too, that Salazar be- 
lieves the Allies are winning the war. 
So, with his colonies under his coat, he 
is climbing down off the fence, up on 
the United Nations’ bandwagon. 


Twenty-four Salvos 


Russians take Zaporozhye; threaten an- 
nihilation of Nazi Crimea. 


American press correspondents in 
Moscow paused in their search for new 
adjectives to describe the valor of Rus- 
sian arms while 224 cannon in the city 
fired 24 deafening salvos and: lit the 
sky with red and white flares. That 
signalled to all Soviet Russia—and, hy 
the same token, to all her Allies—that 
the Red Army had captured Zapo- 


forces in 


rozhye, a city of 200,000 in the South. 

The imprisoned people of the 
Ukraine, could they have heard those 
salvos, would have had the greatest 
cause for rejoicing. The capture of 
Zaporozhye meant that the drive to free 
the Ukraine was rolling fast. Seventy 
miles south other Red divisions were 
battling the Germans street by street 
em Melitopol, close by the sea of 
Azov. To the northwest, the Germans 
had begun the firing of Kiev, preparatory 
to abandoning it. 

The moment the Russians crossed the 
Dnieper River a fortnight ago they 
began something besides the freeing of 
the Ukraine. They set in motion a 
gigantic flanking movement to make 
prisoners or corpses of an estimated 
100,000 German and Roumanian sol- 
diers in the Crimea. Many of these Axis 
fighters had already been booted from 
the Taman peninsula across the Kerch 
Strait. Now their only avenue of escape 
from the diamond- shaped Crimea was 
the Perekop isthmus to the north, a 
bottleneck three-quarters of a mile wide 
at its narrowest. From the Zaporozhye- 
Melitopol front line to the Black Sea 
west of the Perekop causeway the 
country is desk-flat, presenting no 
natural defense barriers. In that sector 
the Soviets have several weeks more of 
good fall weather. 

The Reds had already cut the main 
rail route from the Crimea. In — 
to a temporary line built by the Nazis 
since their occupation of the Crimea last 
July, there is but one other railroad 
into the peninsula and that is only 75 
miles west of Melitopol. 


Since the Russians began their cur- 
rent drive in mid-July they have retaken 
nearly 10,000 square miles of territory. 
Should the Soviet steamroller crush the 
already besieged anchor posts of Meli- 
topol, Kiev, Gomel, and Vitebsk, read- 
ing south to north on Hitler's Dnieper 
line, many more thousands of miles 
can be taken quickly by the Red armies. 
There is no other natural defense line 
for the Nazis east of the Polish frontier. 


Democracy in China 


President Kai-shek will stand by demo- 
cratic principles after war. 


Statesmen and historians are in agree- 
ment that this second World War be- 
gan with the march of imperialist Japa- 
nese troops against China. It is also 
evident that the war has been character- 
ized throughout by totalitarian aggres- 
sion. To meet this aggression republics 
have to forego temporarily some of their 
slower moving democratic ways. W ill 
these be restored completely ‘after the 
war? 

The radio address of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek following his formal 
inauguration as President of the Re- 
public of China keynoted an answer to 
this important question as far as his own 
country is concerned. Declared the 
President-General: “I will observe all 
laws and respect public opinion in order 
to set an ex: ample of democratic rule in 
China.” He promised to abide by the 
teachings of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, founder 
of the Chinese Republic, and to “submit 
to the sanction of the law in the event 
of violation of my oath.” 


PHAROAH’S JEEP. King Farouk | of Egypt, ac- 
companied by Maj. General Ralph Royce (left) 
and U. S. Minister Alexander Kirk, tries ovt a@ 
Yankee jeep at Cairo. 
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Brazil Will Fight 

The first hint that Brazil, largest na- 
tion in the Americas, intends to send an 
expeditionary force overseas comes in 
a call from the War Ministry there for 
immediate organization of a special 
nurses corps to accompany troops to 
the battlefields of Europe 

Simultaneously two youthful Bra- 
zilian generals, reported to be almost 
certain choices to lead a part of their 
nation’s overseas forces, arrived in the 
United States. They are: Brig. General 
Oswaldo Cordeiro da Faria, 42, and 
Brig. General Canrobert Pereira da 
Costa, 48. With their aides they will 
attend the Command Staff School at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. Official 
reason given here for their visit was: “a 
means of meeting United States Army 
officers of similar rank to integrate the 
handling of troops.” Two other Bra- 
zilian brigadier generals are already at 
Fort Leavenworth. ¥ 

But more indicative of Brazil's inten- 
tion to soon add her fighting military 
might to that of the United Nations is 
the order for quick establishment of an 
Army Nurse Corps. The Medical Corps 
of the Army, which will work with the 
Brazilian Red Cross in the program, 
has called for voluntary registration of 
both professional and non-professional 
nurses. General Ivo Soares, president 
of the Brazilian Red Cross announced 
that nurses will get a year’s training and 
will receive a diploma. At present, 
Brazil has on hand 400 graduate nurses 





BACK TO RAMIREZ. U. S. Ambassador Nor- 
man Armour and Mrs. Armour board a Clipper 
for Argentina after Washington conferences. 





with a year’s training, and 4,000 first- 
aid volunteers with a certificate for four 
months training. A Red Cross training 
course will be organized immediately 
along the lines of the United States 
system. 

General Soares declared that the 
youngest and healthiest nurses would 
be chosen for the expeditionary force. 
He indicated that his country “means 
business” when he added that in case 
the number of volunteers does not meet 
the needs of the Army, compulsory in- 
duction will be instituted. 
mass enlistments, however, “to judge 
by the enthusiasm with which our girls 
have registered as nurses aides.” 


Strong-Man Ramirez 


At the end of a record-breaking, poli- 
tically turbulent week, President Pedro 
Pablo Ramirez of Argentina was resort- 
ing to strong-arm tactics to control his 
country’s uncertain destiny. 

When three of his cabinet members 
“resigned” in protest of Argentine for- 
eign policy, he promptly filled the vacan- 
cies with men not expected to aid in 
democratizing the administration. When 
the Argentine people, long favorable 
to a break with the Axis, jammed 
Buenos Aires’ main street shouting 
“neutrality,” he had them dispersed by 
tear gas. And when 150 prominent 
Argentines signed an anti-Axis mani- 
festo, strong man Ramirez retaliated 
by firing all public officials who had 
signed it, declared he would not “toler- 
ate any tampering.” 

Significantly, the important post of 
foreign minister, vacated by Lend-Lease 
pleader Storni last month, was left 
vacant. 


Flying Nurses 
Brazil’s “first lady of the skyways” 


will be an outstanding member of the 
continent of nurses to accompany the 
coming expeditionary force that nation 
is planning to send overseas. She is 
Senhora Anesia Pinheiro Machado, Bra- 
zil’s premier woman pilot. 

Last August Sra. Machado completed 
the U. S. Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion’s commercial pilot, flight instructor, 
and instrument training courses in Hous- 
ton, Texas. Her graduation marked the 
first time a woman flier of another coun- 
try won such an honor. It also marked 
fulfilment of the Brazilian aviatrix’ 
great dream: to perfect skills in her 
field and continue more effectively her 
work among other women fliers in her 
homeland. 

The aviatrix had still another purpose 
in this country. That was to observe 


He expects 
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BRAZILIAN ACE. 


Anesia Machada, the 
woman from The Other Americas to gradu 
from U. S. Army Air Schools. 


for her government U. S. training cou 
given “flying nurses” in order to aid 
the development of a Brazilian aviat 
nurses’ corps. This corps will be « 
pletely apart from the special nu: 
corps now being recruited in Brazil. 

Invited by U. S. Army Air Forces 
Surgeon, Brigadier General David 
W. Grant, Senhora Machado flew to 
Army's School of Air Evacuation 
Bowman Field, Kentucky, where 
world-famous flying nurses are trai 
for overseas duty. Her observati 
convinced the senhora that besides 
vital role they play in warfare, 
evacuation nurses Can be 
Brazil and other American Repul 
in saving lives of injured workers dé 
in the Amazon forests and along t 
foothills of the Andes. 


useful 


Haiti War Crops 


President Elie Lescot of Haiti, wh 
arrived in Washington on October 14 
for a White House visit, declared t! 
his nation was willing to put its entir 
agricultural area into the production 
rubber producing plants to aid 
Allied cause. The Chief Executive al 
said, in an address to the U. S. Senat: 
that his country wanfs to send 
soldiers into battle along with the Al 
lied forces but “the course of events has 
delegated Haiti to the job of pouring 
raw materials and food into the fight 

Small, French-speaking Haiti ( pop 
3,000,000) is giving aid to the Allied 
war effort through the cultivation of 
80,000 acres planted in cryptostegia 
vine, which produces the latex for high 
quality white rubber. The project e: 
pleys 150,000 workers. The West In- 
dian republic is also supplying th 
United States with sisal fiber for rope. 
with 46,000 acres of the plant under 
cultivation. 
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Air Planned Farms 


Scientists working on a post-war re- 
habilitation program for Newfound- 
land, rock-ribbed island in the North 
Atlantic which has 30,000 fishermen 

| only a few hundred farmers, have 

led something new to scientific 

farm planning which holds revolution- 
benefits for the farming industry 
rywhere. 

Chief advantage of the system work- 

ut by Dr. P. E. Wolfe, of the U. S 
Soil Conservation Service, and J. E. Ta- 
English executive who heads New- 
ndland’s Agricultural Division, is 
trial-and-error farming is elimi- 

d. Farms are planned, even laid 

in detail, before the farmer moves 


irst step in the new technique is to 
general reconnaissance. Field 
cruise selected areas roughly, elim- 
ting unlikely sections by soil sam- 
‘and general observ ation. Areas 
show agricultural possibilities are 
tographed from the air, and during 
winter months these aerial photo- 
hs are studied under a stereoscope. 
\ topographic map based on the find- 

is made. 
ie following summer field men are 
itched to make a detailed soil sur- 
on traverse lines a half-mile apart, 
collecting samples of soil from augur 
borings and noting vegetation and tree 
wth. From this data a soils map is 
erimposed on the topographic map 
th the traversed lines and soil bound- 
s delineated. Soil types, calculated 
n mechanical and chemical analysis 
he soil, are marked in, and a plani- 
sh meter is used to determine the acreage 
14 f each soil type. Thus the scientists 
In a complete story of the areas 

tj t study. 

the three years of Dr. Wolfe’s 
ice in Newfoundland, on loan to 
Government, the farm planners 
literally succeeded in drawing up 
lueprint for modern farming in sev- 


Al eral pockets of rich agricultural soil, 
has this will prove a boon to the Is- 
ing s re-establishment program, which 
t ‘ve to provide for some ten thou- 
op young men when the war is over. 
ied they are convinced that their scien- 
of research will contribute to the fu- 
gia of farming in other countries. 

igh [he importance of planning farms 
lvance,” said Dr. Wolfe in an ex- 
In- e interview, “can be gauged by 
the fact that in the United States and 
pe. © nada 25 per cent of the land re- 


ces are completely eroded, and mil- 
of dollars are being spent to pre- 
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vent further erosion of this type. It is 
essential to farm scientifically in order 
to conserve the soil, and in particular 
farming should be done on the contour, 
that is “by following the natural slope.” iS 
Putting the scientific farm- -planning 
theory into practice, Messrs. Wolfe and 
Tabor have a party in the field this year 
laying out farms ‘and farm roads and 
cutting the boundary lines, exactly in 
accord: ince with the information ob- 
tained in previous survey and mapping 
work. This area, on the upper Humber 
River, re presents the first atte mpt to ex- 
ploit Newfoundland’s undeveloped 
agricultural resources having regard to 
soil requirements. New settlers will thus 
be saved the headaches so many pion- 
eer farmers have suffered in the past. 


The “Peeps” of Peace 


Patterns set by war usages are going 
to affect manufacture and transporta- 
tion this time just as they did in se que Is 
to the last conflict. Those ‘ ‘jeeps” and 
“peeps” of motorized military equip- 
ment, for example, are likely to affect 
future production of motor cars. 

Many a service boy says he is going 
to buy a jeep from U ncle Sam after the 
war, if possible. Farm boys in the arm- 
ed services say this type car is adapted 
to quick get- arounds in the farm areas; 
the cowboys fancy them as an ideal 
means of rounding up cattle on the 
range, faster than prairie ponies. 

Even the new-type “amphibians” 
have their postwar points, say the Yanks. 
They would be ideal for fording rivers 
and small streams, and thus effecting 
short cuts and saving miles of fuel and 
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rubber consumption necessary to cross 
streams via bridges and ferries. 

Auto manufacturers are inclined to 
think the popular jeep points the way to 
a new type of ial lightning-fast motor 
vehicle that the returned doughboys 
will be demanding when they get back 
from “over there,” and they are pre- 
paring to satisfy a possible public de- 
mand in this direction. 
¢ Thousands of our young men in the 
various air corps may fancy the flivver 
plane after the war, ‘and thus usher in 
the long-heralded age of universal fly- 
ing. But the larger percentage of en- 
liste d youth, in infantry, tanks and other 
land divisions, are jeep-minded. Hence 
the prediction we may look for multi- 
thousands of “leap-frog” vehicles in the 
dawn of the peaceful Tomorrow—what 
the football players call the “scat-backs.” 


Business Briefs 

Review Committee at Dept. of Agri- 
culture has recommended to War Food 
Administrator Marvin Jones that farm- 
ers be asked to plant 379,000,000 acres 
next year. That would mean an in- 
crease of 15,000,000 acres over 19438. 


In the first seven months of this 
year Americans received in wages and 
salaries $56,761,000,000, according to 
the Commerce Department. 
per cent more than for the 
last yeal 


This is 3] 
same period 


Britain’s harvest was estimated at an 
all time record of nearly 100,000,000 
tons. 


A survey of 35 States by the Wall 
Street Journal revealed that through 
new war industries and bigger pay rolls 
they are rapidly reducing State debts; 


that some are in the “best financial posi- . 


and that some 
are even building up reserves for post- 
war purposes. 


tions -of their histories,” 


a 


International 


LAND AND SKY. The most popular post-war jeep may be a helicopter, and that may be the tip 
its inventor, Igor Sikorsky, right, is passing along to 80-year-old Henry Ford at Greenfield Village. 
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Civil War Widow Helps 


Bt” a 
school at Marietta, 
Ga., preparing for 
a job to help win 
the war, is the 
widow of Gen. 
James Longstreet, 
a name intimately 
Int'l. connected with 
Chickamauga, Gettysburg and a dozen 
other battles of the Civil War. Mrs. 
Helen Dortch Longstreet, who married 
the famous Confederate general in the 
Executive Mansion of the State of 
Georgia in 1897, now lives in a trailer 
camp home at Marietta. 

Every morning she dons her working 
clothes and reports to her class in 
“assembly, fabrication and_ riveting” 
The course usually requires three 
months; Mrs. Longstreet thinks she can 
complete it in a couple of weeks. She 
laughingly states that she is “not 100 
yet.” 

Since the death in 1904 of Gen. 
Longstreet (who served as Minister to 
Turkey and as U. S. Commissioner of 
Facific Railroads after the Civil War) 
Mrs. Longstreet has been a_ writer, 
mostly on political subjects. She was 
postmistress at Gainsville, Ga., for a 
while, and during the first World War 
served in the Veterans’ Bureau at Wash- 
ington. 

“I couldn’t stay out of this war,” said 
Mrs. Longstreet. “I had to get in and 
do my part toward achieving victory.” 





Four-Legged Alarm Clock 

In spite of the scarcity of alarm 
clocks, the family of James F. Morgan, 
of Luray, Va., is awakened eve ry morn- 
ing re gul: rly ‘and precisely one minute 
after five. This duty is assumed and 
faithfully executed by ‘ “Ring,” the Mor- 
gans be: igle hound. At the sound of a 
five o'clock whistle, blown for the 
benefit of the employees of a tannery in 
the town, Ring bounds up the stairs 
from the first floor, where he sle eps, and 
tugs at covers of the beds. A few sharp 
yaps aid in arousing the sleepers. The 
reliable service is counted on by Mr. 
Morgan, who comes home week-ends, 
to keep him from missing the bus when 
he returns to his war job as an electrical 
worker. Doors are left open for Ring's 
morning mission. 


Preacher Becomes Coach 


When the Roby, Tex., high school 
lost its coach to the war and could not 
find another, the Rev. C. W. Parmenter, 
50-year-old Methodist minister, stepped 


riveting 


. 


into the breach. He had never taught 
the game, had never even played it, but 
he was a fan, and he wanted to help 
the boys have a team. 

Preacher Parmenter’s first step was to 
go to the Texas Coaching School and 
take a course. He came out de- 
cided to use the T formation for his 
rather light and green team. Results 
appear to have justified his judgment. 
In its first four games his team was not 
scored on. But it did not do much scor- 
ing either, having won the first 6 to 0 
and fought the others to a scareless tie. 
Coach Parmenter not only serves with- 
out pay but has contributed more than 
$100 of his own money toward the ex- 
penses of the team. He is having lots 
of fun. And, then, coaching is a kind 
of practical preaching. His boys, he 
said, “have almost quit cursing.” 


Hornets Make Mistake 


Hornets may be 
very keen at one 
end, but their head- 
work is not, and 
they seem to be at 
fault in their know- 
ledge of nature. Al- 

Wide World — most as foolish as 
the man who built his house upon the 
sand these hornets on the farm 
laboriously built their plastic home 
around a cluster of little green apples. 
The apples developed within, gradually 
occupied the home and expelled the 
whole family. One lone hornet buzzed 
out when the limb was lopped off. 
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Newsboys’ War Job 


The newspaper boy, the lad who . 
livers the morning or evening pape: 
the doorstep, rain or shine, may not 
able to fight like his big brother, or e\ 
to give the precious blood plasma t! 
saves war wounded. But in his o 
small way he’s contributing valiantly 
the war effort. 

Figures just released by the Treas: 
Department in conjunction with th 
newspapermen’s International Circul. 
tion Managers’ Association, show tl 
since Pearl Harbor these boys have s: 
nearly a billion 10¢ War Savings Stam 
The exact number to Oct. 15 was 94! 
385,326. The bulk of these sales w: 
in quantities of 2 to 5 stamps, with sal 
rarely exceeding a dollar's worth 
their door-to-door canvasses. That s) 
of approximately $100,000,000 = 
lot of bombers or other essential \ 
equipment. “Only a boy—what can 
he do!” 


Aroostook Democracy 


Simon Terry, 15, of Hazard, Ky 
one of the 65,000 helpers rushed i 
Maine's Aroostook County to ce ( 
the big potato crop this fall. The fai 
er Simon was to work for met h 
at the Presque Isle station, and began 
to throw questions at him. 

“Had your dinner, boy?” 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“You're from eastern Kentucky, are 
you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Got a suitcase?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The Aroostooker frowned down on 
“You don’t have to ‘sir’ me, 
sonny. Youre in Aroostook whe 
everybody’s as good as everybody els 
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Simon. 


Servicemen on leave get so tired that they can take a nap wherever they settle down 


In New York railroad stations the U. S. O. makes it a point to learn their train time and be 
Some day some wag will put dollar signs on those time tags 


on hand to wake them. 
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And as Esaias said before, Except the Lord of Saboath had 


left us a seed, we had been as Sodoma, and been made like 


unto Gomorrha. 


Danes Defend Jews 


Paul’s Epistle to the Romans: 


The Jews, who provided the founda- 
ns of the Christian religion and are 


rgely responsible for the spread of 


ristiz unity itself throughout the world, 

e been persecuted by Christians and 
aaa by Christians. A forthright 
tement presenting Christian reasons 


championing _ this 


non-Christian 


ople has been drawn up by the fF 


Lutheran Bishops in the form of : 


test to German occupation officials 


Denmark. 


[he statement, read this month in all. 
condemns anti-Jew- 
« a »” 

| measures “wherever they take place, 
because: 


‘1. We will never forget that the 
rd Jesus Christ was born in Bethle- 
m of the Virgin Mary, according to 
d’s promise to the C hosen People of 
iel. The history of the Jews up to 


time of the Nativity involved 


a 


naration for the salvation which God 
given to all men through Christ. 
. Persecution of the Jews conflicts 
h the humanitarian conception of the 
of neighbors and the message 
ch Christ’s church set out to preach. 


+1] 


ist taught us that every man has 


lue in the eyes of God. 


a 


3. Persecution conflicts with the 


cial conscience existing in the Dan- 


people, inherited through centuri 
Danish culture. 
ding to the fundamental law, hav 


ime right and responsibility unde 
We re- 


ous freedom and 


| 
“ot . i 2 
of religious freedom. 


t the right to religi 
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Sermonette 


Without the power of faith there 
would be no religion, for, as the 
Bible tells us, “he that cometh to 
God must believe that he is.” In an 
age, however, when religion is most 
needed it has proven itself vital be- 
cause we have been making believe 
with it instead of letting it make us 
believe. We have thought of it as 
something customary to have instead 
of something necessary to share; 
something to comfort us instead of 
something to challenge us. The worst 
thing that could happen to religion 
is, that it should become a formula 
to be accepted rather than as an 
adventure to be dared. We do not 
need the dynamic of a new faith, but 
the old faith reclaimed anew. 


Rev. Henry H. Schooley, Church 
of the Mediator Providence, R. I. 
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All Danish citizens, 


e 


r 


9, 29. 


to the performance of divine worship 
uccording to the dictates of conscience. 
Race or religion should never in them- 
selves cause men to be deprived of their 
rights, freedom, or property. 

“Notwithstanding our separate re- 
ligious beliefs,” the protest continued, 
‘we will fight to preserve for our Jew- 
ish brothers and sisters the same tree 
dom we ourselves value more than life. 

“The leaders of the Danish Church 
clearly comprehend the duties of law- 
abiding citizens, but recognize, at the 
same time, that they are conscientiously 
bound to maintain the right and to 
protest every violation of justice. It is 
evident that in this case we are obeying 
God rather than men.” 


Religion Briefs 


® In North Carolina’s public schools 
some 25,000 children are now receiving 
daily Bible instruction in more than 100 
communities. No State funds are used 
for the purpose. Teachers are paid by 
church contribution, and the courses 
are elective. In neighboring Geor; 
where a similar arrangement obtains 
Augustus R. Johnson High School re- 
cently became the first Ne; 
school in the State to introduce a course 


t! 


ro public 


in Bible instruction. 


s In the 
tions a Soldiers’ 


European theater of opera 
Apostolic Union has 
been formed by two American mission- 
ary priests and 170 doughboys from 
29 States. Each member pledged him 
self to concentrate upon the needs of a 
brother soldier to help him to “a bette: 
way of life.” 


® A prominent Negro churchwoman, 
Mrs. Jose om oa widow of the 
late Bishop L. . Kyles, has been ap- 
pointed full- . associate director of 
Christian Education by the Washing- 
ton Federation of Churches in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. For the past seven 
years Mrs. Kyles has been national di- 
rector of Social Education and Action 
for the African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church. 


ee A report made to the yearly meet- 
ing of Friends at Richmond, Ind., 
showed that only one out of ten men 
called to military service from Quaker 
homes has been placed in a camp for 
conscientious objectors. Nine out of 
ten are serving with the armed forces 
in some capacity. And many Quakers, 
the report added, are in defense plants 


International 


At Chiunzi Pass, Italy, in this church which 
has been taken over as a battle hospital, 
@ wounded Yank waits before an altar 
where wounds of the spirit are healed. 


® The two daily papers in Nashville, 
Tenn., greatly h: indic: apped by the paper 
shortage, recently discontinued _ their 
wee ‘kly c! urc th ps ive Be At once Came 
a flood of protests, as we ll as a call by 
a committee representing the N: ishville 
Association. Both dailies re 
sumed publication of their church pages. 


Pastors’ 


Hellenic Prayer 


Gilbert Murray, noted British clas- 
author of “Four Stages of 

reek Religion, 
Greek prayer which is as applicable to- 
day as it was 2,000 years ago: 


| 
Si€ al scholar 


has translated an early 


“May I be no man’s enemy, and 
may I be the friend of that which is 
ete rnal and abide , May I never 
quarrel with those nearest me; and 
if I do, may I be reconciled quickly. 
May I never devise evil against any 
man; if any devise evil against me, 
may I escape uninjured and with- 
out the need of hurting him. May I 
love, seek, and attain only that 
which is good. May I wish for all 
men’s happiness and envy none. 
May I never rejoice in the ill-for- 
tune of one who has wronged me. 
When I have done or said what is 
wrong may I never wait for the re- 
buke of others, but always rebuke 
myself until I make amends. May 
I win no victory that harms either 
me or my oppent. May I never 
fail a friend in danger. May I re- 
spect myself. May I always keep 
tame that which rages within me. 
May I accustom myself to be 
gentle and never be angry because 
of circumstances.” 
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Washington Parade 


Publicity spotlights and hurrah have 
been fixed on Secretary Hull’s junket 
to Moscow. Meanwhile War Production 
Chief Donald Nelson dropped quietly 
out of the picture after checking in at 
London. Way down at the bottom of 
the news pages, you'll find a three-line 
item. Mr. Nelson has been in Persia. 
Mr. Nelson has been in conference with 
Josef Stalin at the Klemlin; “the topic 
of their conversation was not revealed” 
- ++ What cooks? 

& = & 

Phil Murray, president of the CIO, 
celebrated his 25th anniversary as a 
lobbyist for labor unions by coming 
down to te stify against the proposed 
10% Sales Tax. He told Congress that 
the tax would lead to prompt demands 
for higher wages on the part of the 
unions, and proposed the CIO tax pro- 
gram as a substitute. That calls briefly, 
for higher corporation taxes. 

°o 2 2 

CIO’s inning on the new tax proposal 
before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee included a steel worker as Ex- 
hibit A. He was Glenn Speelman, ‘of 
Mansfield, Ohio. He made a shy witness 
till aged Chairman Doughton, hand 
cupped to ear, shouted at him to speak 
his piece loud enough for the members 
to hear. Speelman then took a deep 
breath and told them he had a wife 
and two children, earned an average of 
$1.07 per hour at the Empire Sheet and 
Tin Plate Company, expected to have 
a total income of $2,573.11 this year. 
He listed his expenses, right down to 
church contributions and union dues. 
With exception of the 10 per cent going 
into War Bonds, he said, he will hi ive 
nothing at all left at the end of the year. 
He was against more taxes. 

bed o g 

Lollipops are on the pan up on Capi- 
tol Hill. The House Ways & Means 
Committee devoted the best part of an 
afternoon to them last week. It seems 
that the Treasury Department has pro- 
posed a heavy tax on them, as well as 
peanut brittle. Former U. S. Senator 
W. E. Brock was in town most of the 
week helping rag up testimony before 
the Committee’s “lollipop tax hearing.” 
He’s a candy manufacturer himself, 
from Chattanooga, Tenn. 

° e o 

The Congressmen who keep their ears 
to the ground have an associate who 
keeps his mouth to the microphone. 
Estes Kefauver, ex-University of Ten- 
nessee football star and Yale law gradu- 
ate, puts aside a morning each week to 
talk to his constituents. He does it 
by transcription, covering the items his 
District, in the heart of the TVA country, 
wants to hear about. Station WDOD 
back in Chattanooga broadcasts the 


weekly talk and the Congressman re- 
ports a “stimulating” mail reaction. 


A bi-partisan group of 11 Senators, 
led by Hatch of New Mexico, Ball of 
Minnesota and Pepper of Florida has 
decided to carry the fight for clearcut 
yeace committments to a Senate roll 
call if the Senate Foreign Relanons Com- 
mittee comes out with a wish-washy 
resolution to match the Fulbright Reso- 
lution (recently passed by the House). 
The eleven will demand a three- plank 
“permanent peace” resolution as fol- 
lows: 

Creation of an international or- 
ganization or agency to settle disputes 
between nations without recourse to 
war. 

2. Use of military force if necessary 
to suppress aggression and keep the 
peace. 

8. Specification that United Nations 
Allies form a basis of the post-war world 
organization. 

* * % 

Mrs. Dwight Eisenhower, wife of the 
commander-in-chief of the Mediter- 
ranean campaign, lives quietly in a hotel 
suite in suburban Washington. Last 
week, Washingtonians found out how 
she spends her time . . . via a dispatch 
from Algiers. .“Stars and Stripes,” the 
American soldiers’ newspaper, sent a 
correspondent around to interview her, 
cabled the story to the “Stars and 
Stripes” editorial offices in Algiers, 
where it was picked up by corre- 
spondents for U. S. papers and flashed 
home again. 

Mrs. Eisenhower revealed that the 
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INDIAN AIRMAN. 


Squadron Leader Ariad B. 
Awan of the Army of India arrives at National 
Airport. He's to study U. S. production methods. 


PATHFINDER 


General is a good letter writer “if yo. 
cam call the five or six lines he send 

letters.” She usually writes him twix 

a week, putting in her own condensati: 

of all the headline news in Washing 
ton papers. “I feel no different fro; 

any other woman whose husband h 

gone to war,” she said. She believ: 

that the war has broken down a great 
many false barriers between people and 
has brought Americans “much close: 
together.” 


ae aS ed 


She told a good story on herself, too. 
A grocery order, placed early in the 
morning, hadn’t arrived by mid-after- 
noon. She calléd the grocer again. 

“This is Mrs. Eisenhower,” she ex 
plained, “and I’ve got to keep an ap- 
pointment in a hurry. Won’t you rush 
my order over?” 

“Listen, lady,” the clerk said wearily, 


“don’t you know there’s a war going 
on?” 


“Mister,” said the general’s wife, 
“you're telling me.” 


~ a oa 


The war’s pinch on shotgun-and rifle 
shells for civilian use is bringing thou 
sands of protests to Congress this fall. 

The complaints are aimed at the War 
Production Board, which has charge 
of the ammunition’s distribution pro 
gram. One program allots ammunition 
to law enforcement agencies, defens: 
plant guards, and farmers and ranch 
ers. The other is a special program 
allowing farmers and ranchers a fe 
extra rounds for game birds and pest: 
that prey on crops and livestock. Farm 
ers and ranchers insist they need still 
more to maintain needed food produ 
tion. Sportsmen are dissatisfied becaus: 
they get only the leavings 

When the war put all manufacture o! 
ammunition under military control, 
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WHITE HOUSE GUEST. Lieut. General Car! 
Spaatz showed up for a luncheon date with 
President Roosevelt. 
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World 


AMBASSADOR’S SON MISSING. Lt. John G. 
Winant, Jr., son of the American Ambassador 
to Britain, has been reported missing after an 
oir raid over Germany on October 10. 


plan was worked out under which 
WPB obtained allotments for civilians 
m the Army- Navy Munitions Assign- 
ment Board. These have been pretty 
small. The allotments are passed along 
retailers through the Defense Sup- 
lies Corporation, another Govern- 
ent agency, and civilians buy quarterly 
uotas of shells from these dealers. 
\ farmer’s quarterly quota is 100 
inds of rim fire .22’s, 40 rounds of 
enter fire rifle ammunition, and 25 
unds of shotgun shells. Under the 
special” program for farmers and ranch- 
s, 82,250,000 shotgun shells and 12,- 
1),000 rounds of center fire ammuni- 
tion, plus an indefinite quantity of .22’s, 
re made available between Oct. 1 poe 
v. 15. This is only a drop in the 
inter’s bucket, the flow of letters to 
Congressmen indicates. 
Maury Maverick, ex-Congressman 
m Texas and head of the WPB divi- 
nm handling ammunition, says this 
out it: “This is a shooting war. No 
itter how urgent the need for ammu- 
tion at home, military requirements 
ust come first.” 


oe o o 


This story seems to have had wide 
circulation on the Hill. A Maryland 
tenant farmer, with large family, in- 
cluding six children, had always been in 
good shape financially and paid his 
debts promptly. Recently his landlord 
was disturbed by the fact that this farm- 
er was running in debt and calling on 
him frequently for cash loans. He 
isked him finally what the trouble was. 

The farmer replied: “It’s those blank- 
ety-blank ration points. I’ve got eight 
in the family, and I’m darned if we 
can use all that stuff.” 

o e o 


Congressman William C. Cole, of St. 
loseph, Mo., is doing a lot of serious 
thinking about what's going to happen 
fter the war. He is one who believes the 
outlook could be a lot worse. After the 
ast war—which he saw through a Navy 
porthole dotng submarine patrol and 






International 


SALERNO HERO. Commander Anthony Kim- 
mins, of the British Royal Navy, addressed a 
press conference at the British Informaton Cen- 
ter. He was wounded during the landings at 
Salerno, Italy and assigned to liason work here. 


convoy duty for 14 months—he recalls 
that many well-meaning farmers in his 
part of the country lost their shirts 
through an unfortunate splurge of land 
speculation. Touring the 14 counties 
of his District during the recent recess, 
he asked about real estate transfers at 
every courthouse. “Everybody was 
grabbing for land the other time,” he 
said. “This time there is not only less 
speculation, but evidence that a sub- 
stantial number are paying off debts 
and reducing mortgages while prices 
are up. They will be in better shape for 
the readjustments to come.” 


2 o 2 


Grover Hill, the Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, who by a’strange quirk 
of chance is also virtually Secretary 
Wickard’s boss as Assistant War Food 
Administrator, wandered into a com 
mittee meeting in Wickard’s office. It 
was a Department committee, delving 
into ways of adjusting the national diet 
to fit wartime production. They were 
in a technical discussion, touching on 
such matters as how far can we go 
toward replacing meat with soybeans, 
the comparative staying qualities of 
cereal and meat diets, feeding schemes 
to get maximum livestock production, 
etc. 

Grover walked in and listened a few 
minutes. Then the Secretary asked him 
if he wanted to say anything. 

“Yeah. I’ve listened to this talk about 
meat substitutes and cereal diets. I 
just want to say theyll never get any- 
thing to replace the prime w estern steer. 

“Beefsteak is here to stay.” 


ce] ° co 


Amazing, the number of people in 
legislative offices here who have a good 
word to say for Pathfinder as an “old 
stand-by.” Most remember it from their 
school days. Some pretty nice compli- 
ments from them on last week's issue. 
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The House Military Committee was 
raring to take off on a junket tour 
around the war-fronts this time last 
week. The publicity received by Sen- 
ators Russell, Meade, Chandler, Brew- 
ster and Lodge had them green-eyed. So 
many Congressmen wanted to go along 
that it would have been a major head- 
ache to trim the party down to manage- 
able size. Then the White House cussed 
the Five Senators, and House enthusiasm 
died. Good: guess, now, is that there 
will not be an excursion for House 
members this year. 


> % % 








The essence of Food Administrator 
Tones’ future policy is believed to be 
contained in the following portion of 
his testimony before the House Agricul- 
tural Committee: “We expect to con- 
sult fully with Members of Congress on 
tentative plans for the 1944 food pro- 
gram. . . . Price support should be 
ene that would last through produc- 
tion, harvest and marketing seasons and 
it should be set up and understood by 
farmers on that basis.” 

In line with these aims, “Judge” Jones 
is calling on Congress to increase funds 
available to Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. The support, he says, should 
cover extra costs and risks that go with 
the production of some items. The idea 
is that when farmers are asked to make 
special adjustments in their produc- 
tion plans, they should have support 
and should know what that support is 
going to be as early as possible. 

It is generally understood that Jones 
is working more closely with Congress 
than preceding Food Administrators. 
However, testimony before the House 
Committee was not issued in final form 
until he was certain it conformed with 
White’ House _ thinking. 
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PATHFINDER’S BOSS. Graham Patterson, pub- 


‘fisher of “Pathfinder” and “Farm Journal & 


Farmer's Wife,” was on hand when the presses 
started to run off the new “Pathfinder.” 
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Harry Bruno of 
New Jersey might 
well be described 
as the prophet, his- 
torian and press 
agent of aviation, 
as well as an avi- 
ator. 

Back in. 1910 
when Glenn Cur- 
tiss made his epic flight from Albany to 
New York City, Bruno, his imagination 
fired by the accomplishment, _ built, 
with the aid of a school boy friend, a 
plane of his own with which he para- 
chuted from a barn roof. He bettered 
the classic record of Darius Green, for 
he flew for a whole half-minute, and 
came down unhurt. The feat won him 
headlines in New Jersey and New York 
newspapers, and he has managed to at- 
tain those headlines pretty consistent- 
ly ever since through his enthusiastic 
work for aviation. 

Bruno was one of the earliest flyers. 
In the First World War he flew with the 
Royal Flying Corps of Canada. After 
the war ‘he “organized the Quiet Bird- 
men, an organiz: ition of private flyers 
who formed “hangars” all over the coun- 
try and made flying popular. He pro- 
moted the first sky-writing venture, and 
made it a news sensation of the time. 
He furnished th > press with many other 
aviation stories that kept public interest 
Alexander de Seversky gave 
him a generous share of the credit for 
the fact that America has “the finest 
body of aeronautical men in the world.” 
On the more active side Bruno opened 
at Cleveland the first branch office for 
regularly scheduled passenger flights sos 


r : 
growing. 


Aeromarine; served as an official of 1 
International League of Aviators; rae a 
of the National Aeronautic As- 
sociation; is a member of the executive 
committee of the Quiet Birdmen and 
the Wings Club, and is Past Commander 
of Air Service Post 501 of the Amer- 
ican Legion. 

Mr. Bruno has published a_ book, 
Wings Over America, which has been 
called the “inside story of American 
aviation” from the beginning until now, 
and which experts have hailed as “must” 
reading on aviation history. 


Jesse Lake 


The first man to build a tank, in the 
sense of a vehicle laying down and 
moving over its own tracks; was not a 
British engineer in the First World War 
but Jesse Lake of Smith’s Landing, New 
patent for his 


director 


Jersey who took out 


“new and improved Self Track Laying 








Car” shortly after the Civil War, in 1867. 

Mr. Lake who achieved 60 inven- 
tions, was a relative of the more famous 
Simon Lake, who gave the world the 
submarine. His Track Laying Car was 
designed to serve in building railroads 
over difficult terrain. And it did. A 
number of them were used in building 
railroads across New Jersey to Atlantic 
City, over swamps, spongy islands, 
marshes and salt water channels. So 
impressive were the new contraptions 
that the railroad workers dubbed them 
“Hell Wagons.” 

Describing his invention in his patent 
papers Jesse Lake said: “As the car is 
drawn by the team or other power, the 
runners pass over the wheels. Said run- 
ners are prevented from running off the 
wheels by flanges, and as the car ad- 
vances the wheels and floats are taken 
up in the rear of the car and carried 
ahead on the upper side of the runners, 
somewhat in the form of an endless- 
vhain horse-power.” 

The “Hell Wagons” were first drawn 
by horses, speci: iy shod to get over the 
tricky ground, and they proved their 
value in the New Jersey marshes. Later 
they were made self-propelling by 
steam power. But before this important 
transition was _ successfully 
plished an unfortunate steam-engine 
explosion discouraged the inventor, 
who turned his attention to other 
schemes. A slightly different turn of 
events might have given the world a 
practicable tank and caterpillar tractor 
50 years earlier. 


accom- 


Paul Swarzkopf 


The man who made 
two blades of 
grass grow where 
one grew before 
used to be hailed 
as a benefactor, but 
now the emphasis 
is on the man who 
finds a way to do 
in one hour what 
formerly took two, or 20. Dr. Paul 
Sw arzkopf by dev eloping a process for 
producing dense iron parts from pow- 
dered metal has saved many thousands 
of American man-hours. In filling an 
order for 15,000 electric generators one 
plant alone saved 2,865 man-hours. 


Dr. Swarzkopf’s time-saving process 
consists in pouring finely powdered met- 
tal into prepared forms, processing the 
molds in a sinter furnace, and then 
stamping out, or “coining,” the forms in 
a press. The part is then complete— 
no long and laborious smelting, forging, 


mi .chining or milling. A process for 
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molding and stamping out parts fro: 
powdered steel is now being worked « 

Dr. Swarzpkopf is a native of Czec! 
slovakia and a graduate of Prague | 
versity. He also studied and work 
in Berlin, but was in Austria at the ti; 
of the Nazi invasion, and from there | 
fled to America in 1936. He had be. 
in this country before, and in 1929 }; 
established the American Electric Me 
Company at Lewiston, Me. He sub 
quently moved his plant to Yonk 
N. Y., where it is now turning out \ 
material with great speed. Dr. Swa 
kopf has taken steps to become a 
zen of the United States. 


Henry J. Kaiser 


Since worker 
the Sunday shit 
Henry ¥ Kai 
Swan Island 
yard could not 
to church the ; 
er-stumped _ s!| 
builder brought t 
church to them. 
the great pl 
where 11,000 men and women are 
the job every Sunday morning build: 
tanks for American battlefronts a pul 
address system was set up. The P 
land Council of Churches sends a n 
ister to conduct services at the reg 
lunch hour—11:30 to 12. Men 
women remain beside their mach 
and listen. Thus no production t 
is lost, while a half-hour of church 
is gained. 

The innovation was spontaneous. 
was suggested by church-going m 





‘bers among the workers themselves 
the demand was so large that the \ 
bosses decided to give it a try. Ii 
proves a success at the Swan Is! 
yard the practice will probably be 
tended to all the Kaiser yards—and 
body knows to how many others. 


Mrs. Lillian O’Connell 


An all-woman bank, the First 
tional, is a novelty that startles strang 
in Coalgate, Okla., but native “Soon 
are used to it and like it. The pe 
den is Mrs. Lillian O'Connell, and 
her officers, clerks and even messeng 
are of the fair sex. They did not p! 
the bank or found it. But as the m 
in it were called to war, the wom: 
took their places, and finally took ov: 

Mrs. O’Connell says women have 


natural talent for banking, are “patien' 


at detail work, are cooperative an 
loyal, use judgment and have sym] 
thetic underst: nding of problems. 


Mrs. O’Connell started as a book- 
and finall; 


keeper, saved her money, 
bought the bank. As an example of th 
good judgment she claims for wome 


bankers is the Coalgate First National’ 


policy that a man with a nagging wife 
a “poor risk.” 
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Color Detective 


Camouflaging, as an art, depends on 
the expert use of color. It suffered a 
major setback when the infra-red 
camera made an appearance. Infra-red 
light is not visible to the human eye but 
is ” easily phographed on spe cial film. 
[hus two objects which to the eye have 
the same color may photogr aph differ- 
ently on the special film, due to the 
varying amounts of infra-red light re- 
flected from them. 

But all the threat of the infra-red 
camera in the hands of the enemy has 
been overcome by the spectrophoto- 
meter, an electronic machine developed 
by General Electric. With its aid the 
camoufleur can measure color, both 
visible and invisible, and thus know in 
advance- exactly what the infra-red 
camera will record. Right now that’s 
a full-time job for the spectrophoto- 
meter. When the war is won, G.E.’s 
“detective” will be matching colors for 
textiles, dyes, and paints. 


Tung “Gasoline” 


According to reports from Chung- 
king, the well-known Chinese engineer, 
Huang Keh-Li, has invented a new 
process for utilizing tung oil as a sub- 
stitute fuel in automobile engines. Few 
details have been revealed regarding 
the process. It is described as a “fuel 
just as good as ordinary kinds of gaso- 
line, with practically no fumes injurious 
to the engine. 


Invitation to Genius 


Reducing the world’s needs to no less 
than six inventions, Dr. Colon Garfield 
Fink, of Columbia University, electro- 
chemist and eminent inventor, sums 
them up thus: 

(1) An electric light ten times as effi- 
cient as any we have. 

2) An impro\ ed automobile gas en- 
gine three or four times as efficient as 
the present type. 

3) A rainproof and sunproof paint for 
wooden structures. 

(4) An aloy of aluminum as resistant 
to fatigue as steel. 

(5) A metal or other material to take 
the place of our rapidly dwindling re- 
sources of copper and lead. 

(6) A material as good as leather for 


1 
noes. 


Smell Signals 


“Drop your shovel at the smell of 
rotting cabb: ge, soon may be sound 
advice for metal miners. 

Government health and safety en- 
gineers attached to the Bureau of Mines 





have been experimenting with odors for 
use as emergency warning signals in 
metal mines. Metal miners are required 
tc work at great depths and at va-ious 
levels, often without communication 
with the surface. 

The high casualty rate in mine dis- 
asters results primarily from inadequate 
sufety signals. In advocating the use 
of a liquid stench to warn these miners, 
D. Harrington, chief of the Bureau's 
Health and Safety Service, describes it 
as “cheap insurance and a real safety 
measure that may save many lives.” 
One of the smells he advocates to flood 
through mine shafts when trouble de- 
velops is ethyl mercant: in. It smells 
like rotting ci ibb: age, “ei isily obtainable, 
relatively cheap and non-toxic even in 


heavy concentrations.” 


Wallpapered Tanks 

The world’s largest wallpapering job— | 
bigger than anything Hitler ever dream- | 
ed about—is underw ay on bombproofed 
American gasoline and oil storage tanks 
under construction at strategic coastal 
points and naval outposts. The gigan- 
tic"concrete fuel tanks are being “wall- 
papered” with thiokol synthetic rubber 
sheets which will keep the alkalies in 
concrete from gumming the high octane 
gasoline the tanks are to hold. 


Science Briefs 


e A new type of tough porcelain is 
being used to protect radio systems on 
American bombers and fighter planes 
from the rigors of high altitude flying. 


* Complete immunity from ivy 
poisoning is rare, says L. W. Kephart 
of the U. S. Bureau of Plant Industry. 
Severe poisoning tre que ently occurs after 
many years of freedom from the disease 


® Men make better broadcasters than 
women 6 to 1, says a British Broadcast- 
ing survey. The reason: the construc- 
tion of a woman’s voice is less suited 
to the peculiar qualities of the radio. 


® For ants in your pl: ants, use para- 
dichlorobenzene, the chemical com- 
a used against moths, says the 
. S. Department of Agr iculture. Pour 
some of the crystals into a hole punched 
into the ant nest, and cover it with soil. 


e An idea for a punch press and die 
to speed up war production made the 
grade at General Electric’s Bridgeport 
(Conn.) plant and won toolmaker John 
Mizak a $1,200 award, 


® Benjamin Franklin’s trustworthy 
observations 200 years ago on the move- 
ments of rainstorms are now a basic 
principle of weather predictions. 





WHEN STRENGTH 
WANES 


After You Reach 60-Try 
This “Building” Food 


maintain strength and vitality in one’s 

later years—when digestion is weakened or 

mastication difficultOvaltine can help in two 
important ways: 

First, Ovaltine—specially processed for easy 
| digestion, taken in food-drink form—supplies 
concentrated nourishment needed to repair 
muscle, nerve and body cells. 


Second, Ovaltine provides a wide variety of 
vital food elements known to be necessary for 
vigorous health—including Vitamins A, Bi, D 
and G, and Minerals Iron, Calcium and Phos- 
phorus. All so important to vitality and strength. 


| These elements are generally deficient in re- 


stricted diet. 
Also important, when taken at bedtime 


| Ovaltine invites refreshing sleep, entirely with- 


out drugs. So why not get it today at your gros 
cery or drug store? 


OVALTINE 


THE PROTECTING FOOD-DRINK 









GOOD EYESIGHT 





Do you want perfect. 20/20 vision? 

Would you like to throw away your 

glasses? Great, numbers of men, women and children 
have improved and strengthened their eyes by using 
the famous Ross Rehner Method, a te ted and proven 
ystem f home eye exercises for r ting near 
tedne far-sightedness, color bli ndn ess and as- 


on atism. 


Get Better Eyesight - Without Glasses 


Now you can get the entire system, profusely illus- 
trated, including a complete Eye Testing Kit, with 
chart to show weekly improvement If wur book 
store does not have it, send one dollar Delivered 
postpaid, subject to return in 5 days if you are not 
satisfied. Order Today. 


HALL PUBLISHING CO. N 
Stocmttens | as 3, > Geetigen 


CHECKED /n A Jiffy 


Relieve itching caused by eczema 
athlete’s foot, scabies, pimples and 
other itching conditions. Use cooling, 
medicated D.D.D. Prescription. Grease- 
less, stainless. Soothes, comforts and 
checks itching fast. 35c trial bottle 
proves it—or money back. Ask your 


é druggist today for D.D.D, 








WANT a permanent busi- 
ness profession of your ownT 
Then become a foot correc- 
tionist. Earnings of men 
and women in this greatly 


needed profession run as high as $50-$100 weekly, 
after a few weeks home training. Easy terms. Not 
medical or chiropody. No further capital necessary. 
No goods to buy. 47th year. Write for Free Booklet, 
Stephenson System of Foot Correction 19 Back Bay, Boston, mass. 
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“250,000 War Deaf” 


Eyes suffered greatly in World War 
1. Thousands of blinded youth had te 
be taught new trades, and how to live 
and earn in a sightless world. In this 
war the ears seem to be hard hit, and it 
is reported there are proportionately 
many less blind. 

Dr. Walter Hughson, of the Otologi- 

cal Research Laboratories, of Abing- 
ton, Pa., says that no combat aviator will 
return frou this war with normal hear- 
ing. He lists the two main causes of 
hearing casualties as “sudden changes of 
pressure, such as aviators experience in 
dive-bombing and high- -altitude flying, 
and the constant noise of motors and 
guns.” Speaking before the American 
Academy of Opthalmology and Oto- 
laryngology in Chicago a few days ago 
he predicted we may expect 250,000 
hearing casualties in this war. 


The Battle Against Malaria 


In the steaming jungles of the South- 
west Pacific a three- cornered battle 
rages day and night. Our Marines 
are fighting the Japs and malaria. The 
Japs are fighting malaria and our Ma- 
rines. All communiques to the contrary, 
malaria is winning, hands down. 

Figures for one U. S. regiment show 
that the malaria-bear ing Anopholes mos- 
quito accounted for three casualties to 
every one inflicted by the Japanese. 
And there is reason to believe that 
this ratio obtains in like or greater de- 
gree among the enemy troops. In fact 








the true ratio must favor the mosquito 
even more, when it is considered that 
malaria weakened fighters are easy 
battle prey. 

Despite the Marine saying that you 
can always walk one more mile and 
fire one more round if you have, to, the 
toughest Jap-killer has no fight in him 
during certain stages of malaria. He is 
crouched in a foxhole, feeling himselt 
a match for any given number of the 
Nips, when a chill sets in at the lower 
part of his back and spreads through- 
out his body. The chill is followed by 
a fever, which may go as high as 106, 
and the fever by a profuse sweating. 
By that time the Japs have become a 
mere annoyance—may even prove a de- 
liverance. 

Depending upon the type of malaria 
he has caught—there are three distinct 
types—the periods of chill, fever, and 
sweating add up to from six to 12 
hours. Unless quinine or one of the 
recent quinine substitutes is taken, that 
Marine will have the same business to 
go through with approximately every 
48 hours. As far as he is concerned, the 
Japs have become a mere annoyance, 
and may even prove a deliverance. He 
is the seasick passenger who has ceased 
to worry about the ship. 

Not until 1898 did medical scientists 
discover what a complex foe malaria is, 
how the parasite which causes it—first 
seen under a microscope in Algeria in 
1880 by the French army surgeon Lav- 
eran—goes through a double life cycle, 
one in the body of the Anopleles mos- 
quito and the other in the blood of hu- 
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Here, in one of the Department of Agriculture's Glendale, Md., greenhouses, are some of the 
two million precious Cinchona seedlings flown from Corregidor in one of the last planes to escape. 
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man beings. Italian researchers are 
credited with having done the majo: 
job of discovering ieee of the disease 

Best protection against malaria is to : 
guard against mosquito bite by wearing 
— and head nets. Many a jung) 

ighter decides to take his chances o1 
the mosquito rather than miss seeing 
the movement of a leaf in front of his 
foxhole which might signify the stealthy 
approach of a Jap. He throws back hi 
head net—and the mosquito does 
power dive. From time to time ther 
is talk of annihilating the Anoplele 
mosquito by destroying his breeding 
places. Even if that were a practic 
possibility in the jungle, the war cou! 
not wait for its accomplishment. 

The only control for malaria was, i 
and from all appearances will be th. 
age-old specific made from the bar! 
of the cinchona tree—quinine. Abo. 
one ounce of it comes from each poun 
of cinchona bark. There is no su! 
stitute. The synthetics, atabrine an 
plasmochin, are helpful in resisting th 
spread of the disease, but that is all 

When the Japanese took over t! 





ar 


weep 
aw tor 





Dutch East Indies they cornered nin TH 
tenths of the world’s cinchona plant. tel 
. 7 . e th 
tions. But today, Uncle Sam is gro lis 


ing cinchona trees at home, as well 

in the South and Central American Rx , 
publics. One of the last planes t A 
leave the Philippines contained tw 

million cinchona seedlings from Co. 

regidor. These are being nurtured w 

der 33,000 square feet of glass at th: 

U. S. Department of Agriculture’s Plant 
Introduction Garden at Glendale, Md 

They represent the most effective an 
most precious ammunition “Uncle Sa: 
has for his fight with a foe more dead]; 
than the Jap. 

Ten years from now when this infant 
cinchona (fever tree) plantation begins 
to yield its quinine, it may be too Jate 
to help in the present war, ‘but certainly 
not too late to fight mankind’s most 
widespread communicable disease 
which now tortures an estimated 800 
million victims ‘round the world. 


T. B. Germ Control } 


In Dr. Morton Kahn’s laboratories at 
Cornell University Medical College D: 
Nine Choucroun has succeeded in ex 
tracting from dead tuberculosis germs ; 
a substance which has been Sonenedl te 
protect animals against inoculation with 
live tubercle bacilli. It has not been 
tried on human beings. Essence of th: 
discovery was that the dead bacilli con 
tain both a toxic maferial, which had 
stimulated the germ’s growth and whic! 
retains its potency after the death of 
the germ, and a sensitizing substanc« 
which had functioned to retard the 
germ’s activity. The presence of th 
toxic substance in the dead germ is 
believed to account for the failure of all 
previous efforts to produce a vaccine 
by the method of using dead bacilli. 
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HERE IT IS! JUST WHAT YOU WANT 
TO SEND THAT BOY IN SERVICE 


A hundred hours of fun, entertainment and exciting reading. Packed with just the 
kind of solid recreation a man likes: stories, games, poems and songs galore. A man’s 
book to suit a man’s taste. Compact in size, easy to stow in knapsack or dufflebag. 
He'll carry it with him everywhere. 320 pages. 
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THE DISTAFF SIDE. An English clergyman 
tells @ group of sightseeing WAACs some- 
thing about the history of the famous Eng- 
lish cathedral before which they are standing. 


AWOL in Veils 


Leave it to the American soldier boy 
find a way of outwitting not only 
e Nazi and the wily Jap, but even his 
n military police. When our boys 
nded in Africa they were handed book- 
ts telling them of respectful observ- 
ces incumbent upon them in the Mos- 
n country. One of the rules is that 
Yank accost a veiled lady upon the 
eet, nor even speak to her. Women 
the Moselm world must be per- 
itted to pass to and fro without in- 
ruption and virtually unnoticed. It 
w develops, and is revealed in cor- 
spondence to folks at home, the 
nks are taking advantage of this 
tuation in a paradoxical manner. 
Idiers who want an extra evening in 
wn AWOL skip camp by donning 
long white robes and alle Then they 
ip quietly by the sentries, without so 
uch as a challenge. 


But No Hot Dogs 


When a fellow spends the afternoon 
20,000 feet in the air he has to be care- 
ful what he has for lunch. It’s all a 
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PUBLISHED ESPECIALLY 
FOR THE 


ARMY—NAVY—MARINES 















But is also highly recommended as a morale 
builder for the folks at home. 


FOR READING—Famous yarns by famous FOR SINGING—Songs loved best by the 
authors, mystery stories, adventure, jokes, men in the Service: including Casey Jones, 
cartoons, plus the American favorite, “The Man on the Flying Trapeze, Home on the 
Man Without a Country,” complete. Range, When Johnny Comes Marching 
FOR PLAY—Crossword puzzles, quizzes, Home—and lots more. 

brain testers, anagrams, true and false A GIFT CARD with each book! Just fill 
statements, games of all kinds and loads of out coupon and enclose $1.50 for each book 
other entertaining and interesting features. ordered, books will be sent direct if desired. 


Send This Book to Those Boys in the Service. We Will Mail 
Them Direct and Guarantee Deliver —ANYWHERE. 
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PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 









ace 2414 DOUGLAS ST.. N. E. SEND BOOKS TO: 
matter of digestion. Food easily di- WASHINGTON. D. Cc. et 4 
gested at sea level revolts violently to PETA RLY SSC TE ORM ae ee 


for which send THE KNAPSACK BOOK with a 
gift card to the addresses shown on this coupon 


the stomach’s gastric juices at altitudes 


eached on bombing missions. Check here if you prefer that books be 


Hot dogs, sauerkraut, dried beans shipped to you. NAME 
nd cabbage are foods that have proved . Address 
insuitable.. They create gas on the — 
tomach because of the lower air pres- po NAME 
ure in high altitudes, and give so much Address ee ee oe ee 
pain that the boys are unable to do Ba in: ilentinsgalon eT on ae a EE a 
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F > \%e PAY YOUR 
f) DOCTOR & HOSPITAL 


; BILLS POLICY PAYS 
K SICK OR HURT | ¢150.00 


@ Month for Sickness 
or Accidents 


Up te 
| $150.00 


f Don’t let hospital and 
doctor bills burden you with 
debt. Protect your savings. Get 
dependable extra income... 
financial protection under 
America’s most widely dis- 
cussed Sickness, Accident, and 
Hospitalization Plan. Individva? 
or family eligible up to age 65. 
When sick or hurt go to any doc- 
tor or hospital in U.S. or Can- 
ada. Policy pays from very first 
day. Entire cost only 342¢ o 
day. Strong, reliable, old estab- 
lished company. No medicad 
examination. No red tape. Be 
Protected. Write for details to 


















dey. NO AGENT WILL CALL. Plus Many Other 
BOOKLET FREE! Liberal Cash 
Benefits 


MAIL IT Trooay:! 


Beneficial Casualty Insurance Co. Dept. 112 1 
Wishire Bivd., Los Angeles 5, California. r 


Please send details of your amazing new 3'4¢ a 
day Sickness, Accident and Hospitalization Pian. 
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How To Relieve 
Bronchitis 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
derinflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 




















Hondreds of prospects near you; 
sportsmen, workers in lumber 
yards, warehouses, stock rooms,war 
plants, ete. Men of action demand 
their snug warmth, free-action 
comfort, sturdy construction. 


COMPLETE LINE 


Leather and wool jackets, work § 
shirts, 250 shoe styles for men_and 
women. Liberal Commissions. Write 

today for FREE SALES OUTFIT. | 
Mason Shoe Mfg. Co., Dept. M-287, Chippewa Falls, Wisc, 


Easy to fix cuts, bruises, worn spots in tires 
SO-LO also mends shoes, rairicoats, boots—any- 
thingof rub 


sein" MEND the HOLE for 


SPREADS ON like butter Dries 
tough overnight. Flexible Non 
skid) Waterproof. Won't come 
off —guerenteed 


SO-LO insta 
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Last Gallup Poll shows, if polls mean 
anything, that War Manpower officials 
have failed to convince public the labor 
shortage is acute. Forty-two per cent 
of the people queried said they do not 
believe there is a shortage of workers 
in war plants. Many took the view that 
factories are “hoarding” labor as a 
margin of safety against the draft and 
against “goldbricking” under union work 
rules. 


In occupied France a box of face 
powder is worth a full-grown calf, ac- 
cording to a letter from a Frenchman 
broadcast by the British radio. The 
wrapping paper and — pon. a is 
so acute that when a relief package 
appears the string and paper around it 
are as valuable as the contents. Mothers 
with new babies are forced to “rent” the 
meager supply of safety pins. 


Royalty incomes from books are 
among the casualties of war in Great 
Britain. Paper is so scarce there that 
publishers have stopped making re- 
print editions. Many of the plates have 
been melted down for war use. Au- 
thors either write a new book a year or 
get a job in a factory. 


“As Abe Lincoln would say, you can't 
fuel all the people all the time,” Phil 
Jarnigan, Sheldon (Iowa) Sun. 


Delivery of Lend-Lease foods and 
other agricultural commodities to ship- 
side during August totalled 1,076,611,- 
544 Ibs. Largest single items were: 
sugar, 268,000,000 Ibs; canned meat 
products, 163,176,139 Ibs; skim milk, 
113,453,490 Ibs. Smallest items: 228 
Ibs. of allspice, 352 Ibs. of bayleaves 
and 236 Ibs. of chicory root. 


The Army Exchange Service has open- 
ed scores of shopping centers in Egypt, 
Algiers and Tunisia to place orders for 
soldiers who want to send native jewel- 
ry, trinkets, perfume and what-nots, 
back to The Folks for Christmas. 


There’s a sarong shortage in the 
South Seas. Women in the South Pa- 
cific islands dominated by Japan can 
no longer buy these essential garments 
because of the cotton shortage, the 
Netherlands Information. Bureau _re- 
veals. The Japs are trying to induce 
farmers there to shift from rice cultiva- 
tion to cotton-growing by offering them 
concessions. 


Week after the five U. S. Senators 
who toured war fronts charged that 
America was supplying most of the oil 
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for the Mediterranean campaigns, © 
Co-ordinator Harold L. Ickes announ 
ed steps-had been taken to make “great 
er use’ of British oil reserves in Persia 
and the Near East. . 


Seven times as much money has been 
made available for World W&r II than 
we spent for World War I, according 
to the Citizens’ National Committee 
323 billion dollars so far this time: 47 
billion dollars in all last time. 


Radio owners with dead tubes in thei 
sets took a nod from WPB when the 
agency released 576,613 radio tubes 
for civilian use. Tubes should be show- 
ing up in retail stores about November | 


Many customs have gone out of style 
during the past generation but rural 
Mississippi folk refuse to give up thei 
old-time singing conventions. Singers 
from four counties joined the Newton 
County Union Singing Convention held 
at Evans Tabernacle this fall. Feature 
numbers included the Milling Sisters, 
the Bates Sisters, Melton Duet, Cold- 
water Quartet and Sebastopol Quartet 


Drouth sent thousands of Oklahoma 
sharecroppers and small farmers out-of 
the state after 1933, and created the 
shameful era of The Okies. This yea: 
Oklahoma had a drouth worse than the 
one in 1936. But no Okies took to the 
highways; no cattle died of thirst on 
the range. War, of course, was one 
reason. But an equally good, and fai 
more permanent, reason is the 16,23! 
ponds and watering places Oklahom 
ans have built on their farms in the 
past seven years. 


In India the practice of “purdah,” 
which keeps women shielded from all 
but their husband’s eyes, is disappear- 
ing, although hundreds of thousands of 
Indian women are still kept in this s 
clusion. The custom began in ancient 
times when the Mohamedan invaders 
started looking around for wives—the 
Hindus hid their women in houses or 
shrouded them while traveling. TI 
practice of a wife burning herself to 
death on her husband’s funeral pyre is 
no longer considered “good taste.’ 
Child marriages were outlawed in 1929 
Another step on India’s path to moder 
ity, a bill giving Hindu women the 
right to inherit property, will be acted 
on by the Legislature next year. 


e 


The USSR is opening a system ‘ 
Military Training Schools for boys whos 
parents were killed by the Germans. 
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Grandma Gets the E’s 


Surprising news from the war plants 
is that it’s grandma who is winning 
the Army-Navy E’s for the boys. Pro- 
duction managers and personnel direct- 
ors say the older ladies have a far better 
record than men on the attendance 
score; that unlike their younger sisters 
they are not interested in job- shopping. 

War plants who formerly set women s 
age limits at 50 have exte nded them to 
include the middle and late fifties. Old- 
er women make up in accuracy what 
they lack in speed; are far more care- 
ful than the youngsters on any job. 
A plant in St. Louis making m: achine 
tools prefers middle-aged and older 
women because they are steady, reliable 
and just as efficie nt as younger women 

A report from the De partment of 
Labor, Women’s Bureau quotes a chief 
training officer of the Detroit Ordnance 
District as saying: “We want the older 
woman to enroll in our courses. She is 

fine . investment she 
completes her training she 
steady dependable worker, 
stay put on the job.” 


We NEED Nurses 


The shortage of nurses had reached 
a danger point in this country by the 
time the’ newly created U. S. Cadet 
Nurses Corps started functioning. In 
some cities whole units of hospiti is have 
been closed for lack of nurses to staff 
them. In war areas, the situation is 
desperate. A long step on the way to 
eventually relieving some of this need 
is the training, already begun, of 41,156 
new recruits of the Cadet Corps. 


because when 
makes a 


likely to 


Cadets receive complete preparation 
for nursing through two speed-up 
courses of 24 or 30 months, de pending 
on state laws, including six to 12 months 
of supervised practice in a hospital. Free 
tuition, maintenance, street uniforms and 
insignia as well as a monthly stipend 
are furnished them by Federal grants 
to schools of nursing. So far, out of 
the 1,000 schools th: it have applied, 
869 have been approved for participa- 
tion in the program. In spite of the 
accelerated rate of training, high educa- 
tion standards are maintained. A longer 
course for college women has also been 
arranged. 

Any student nurse enrolled in a par- 
ticipating school after January, 1941 is 
eligible to She 
agree to practice hei profession until the 
end of the war. 


join the corps. must 


This ye: u's goal of the Cadet Nurse 
Corps is 65,000 new recruits, only a 
drop in the bucket of our need, but 
the limit for which training facilities are 
available. Here to get 
training, free of cost, in a profession 
which offers a maximum of service and 


compensation. Address inquiries to 
P. O. Box 88, New York City. 


is your chance 


Hallowe’en Pumpkins 


W hen you buy pumpkins for the chil- 
dren’s Hallowe'en jack-o-lanterns next 
week remember that pumpkin is a food, 
and that a large can of this oe costs 


21 ration points at the store. Let the 
youngsters carve pumpkin faces for 
Hallowe’en. Then, the d: ay after, why 
not cook up the jack-o-lanterns for can- 


ning while the pumpkins are still fresh? 


International 


Modesty overcomes this young man, one of a generation of England's homeless children, as he is 


given a bath at the Hanover Lodge Nursery in London. 


Here boys and girls whose parents were 


lost in the war find another happy home until they are adopted or go to another institution. 


U. S. Bureau of Home Economics 


USE Those Spuds ! ! 


With from 49 to 55 million more 
bushels of potatoes to be harvested than 
commercial places can hold 
you re to have to 
sup ply at home this year if this v aluabl 
food source is not to be wasted. Buy 
by the bushel a cool, dark 
place—make potato pancakes for break 
fast, Sweet Potato Pudding for des- 
sert. 

Here are a few hints from the De- 
partment of Agriculture on how to mak 
the most of hagy tried- baked or 
boiled pe tato dishes. 


PERFECT BAKED 


sto age 


going store a good 


and store in 


and-true 


Wash and dry potatoes of as nearly 
the same size as possible. Put 
medium-hot oven and bake until tender, 
from 40 to 60 minutes. If you want 
the skin to be soft, rub a little fat 
on the potato before you put it in the 
oven, 

Save fuel by baking potatoes at the 
same time you oven-cook other food. 
Cook with any baked dish except one 
that calls for a very slow or very hot 
oven. 


into a 


Cut criss-cross gashes in the skin on 
one side, then pinch so that some of the 
soft inside part pops up through the 
broken skin. Drop in meat drippings, 
bits of crisp fried salt pork, 
other table fat. For an extra fillip, cut 
large baked potatoes in half, scoop out 
soft part. Mash and season with fat 
hot milk and salt. Stuff back into po 
tato jackets, brush the top with fat and 
paprika, and brown in oven. 


PLAIN BOILED 


Scrub medium-sized 
drop into kettle of salted, boiling water 
Cook until tender, 
immediately so they wont get 
Serve in jackets, or peel 


and season with salt 


butter o1 


potatoes and 
—enough to cover. 
drain 
waterlogged. 


and fat. 


© Keep peelings thin. Prized min- 
erals lic beneath the 

. Peel potatoes just before 
them. If you let soak they 
minerals vitamins. 

® Store whites in a dark airy place 
where they won't freeze. Store sweets 
in a dry place where they won't chill. 


close surtace. 


} 
Vou COO}! 
lose 


’ them 
and 
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Smart Home and School Styles 


9531—Alert-looking frock with youthful, 
neck. Sizes 34 to 50. Size 36 re- 


quires 346 yards 35 inch fabric. 


well secured in back! 
and large. 


4497.—A smartly designed apron, note how 
Sizes small, medium 


Small size requires 1%4 yards 35 


inch fabric. 


ly topped by a warm, fitted jacket. 
to 10. ) 


» 


2°3 yards 


9466—This jaunty little jumper is smart- 
Sizes 4 
jacket and jumper requires 
inch fabric; % yard contrast. 


Size 6, 





Price of each pattern 16c (in coins). Our latest 
Fall and Winter Fashion Book is 10 cents. Ad- 
Gress all orders to PATHFINDER Pattern De- 
cm, 243 West 17th Street, New York 11, 


Dill on the Sill 


Seasoning often makes all the dif- 
ference between a dull, flat dish and a 
gourmet’s delight. Spices will be scarce 
on the grocery shelves again this year. 
Grow your own herbs at a sunny south 
window. 


Parsley, chives, basil, sweet marjoram 


and spearmint make hardy house plants 
if they have good soil, lots of light, regu- 
lar watering, and a cool, well-ventilated 
atmospere. To provide plenty of room 
for the roots choose a box at least eight 
inches deep, and one that will fit snugly 
in the window. Holes in the bottom 
and a one-inch layer of broken stones 
will give enough drainage. Fill box 
with a mixture of one part sand, two to 
three parts good Po loam, an or- 
ganic fertilizer and a little bone meal. 
Mix soil thoroughly and press through a 
coarse screen. Turn the box around 
from time to time, so that both sides 
have sufficient light. 

Ready grown plants set in the box 
will give you seasoning earlier. If you 
do use seeds soak them the night before 
planting, to hasten germination. 


Nylon, ““Thousand-and-One”’ 


Look for nylon to figure more and 
more prominently in ‘the useful com- 
modities of every day life. Here are 


some of the unpublicized jobs it is do- 
ing, and suggestions for post-war prod- 


ucts: 

Zippers have been molded of nylon 
experimentally. Strips of it tested on 
outdoor furniture prove resistant to 
aging and to weather, and outwear 
natural rattan. Nylon strips eventually 
will probably be used to cane bus, sub- 
way, and trolley car seats. Fabrics 
coated with nylon wear well and do 
not crack or scuff. Carburetor dia- 


Wide World 
Annie Den Hooch, only Dutch girl to don mili- 


tary uniform, studies map in New York. She 
will join Netherlands forces in Australia. 


PATHFINDER 


phragms of nylon fabric coated with 
neoprene resist deterioration from oil 
and gasoline. 

Window screens oi nylon can be pro- 
duced in any color, They do not stain 
the windows, do not corrode and re- 
quire no painting. Tests indicate re- 
markable durability. Tire cords of 
nylon are held to be the strongest yet 
made. Developed since the war began, 
they already have done yeoman service 
on bomber tires. The DuPont people 
tell you that nylon burns very slowly, 
so there is no fire hazard in using it 

Nylon is inert to metal inserts, when 
combined with them in finished prod 
ucts. Its chemical resistance is said to 
compare favorably with that of othe 
thermo-plastics. Oils, grease, most alka- 
lis and solvents have little effect on it 
Nylon is easily machined and can be 
molded in existing presses with som: 
modifications. 

What started out as a substitute fo: 
silk in stockings and lingerie, and grew 
to displace all natural bristles in every 
kind of brushes, now bids fair to be 
come a versatile hand-maiden easil\ 
adaptable a thousand and one ways in 

1anufacture. 


“Feed a Fighter” 


National Achievement Week for thx 
4-H Clubs (Head, Heart, Health and 
Hand) rolls around on November 6th 
12th, with enough achievement to tl 
4-H-ers’ credit to make them the envy 
of every boy and girl in America’s 
cities. 

Biggest and best job undertaken in 
1943 by the 4-H-ers was the “Feed 
a Fighter” program in which each mem- 
ber produced enough food to feed one 
soldier for twelve months. To qualify, 
a member might raise any one of the 
following amounts of foods: 30 dozen 


Army Nurse Dorothy Shiposki, aiding evacua- 
tion of wounded, is first U. S. woman on cap- 
tured Munda. She inspects Jap bomber remains. 
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Practical Needlecraft 
457—Slipcovers. 


or sofa yourself and save 


} money. 
contains full details. 


7468—Luxury at small cost. Make this hand- 
Pattern contains 


some cloth in filet crochet. 
full details. 


7468 





eggs; 57 pounds of chicken; 250 pounds 
of potatoes; 45 pounds of onions; 200 
quarts of milk; or 168 pounds of green, 
leafy vegetables. Many club members 
fed not one, but scores of fighters during 
the season. 

In Indiana some clubs got curious as 
to how many fighters were being fed 
by their state club members. On the 
basis of 4-H Clubbers’ food production 
in 1942, the Indianians figure they are 
feeding an army of 31,000 men. 

Recognition of the “Feed a Fighter” 
program came first from Texas where 
Major General Richard Donovan, com- 
mander of the Eighth Corps Service 
Command, arranged to have 4-H boys 
who had made conspicuous records as 
guests of Texas army camps and air- 
fields. Twelve Army posts, —s 
airfields and a glider school, showe 
their appreciation of 4-H elbow-grease 
by having 612 boys as their guests at 
an all-day look-behind-the-scenes into 
Army life. 


Soya’s Uses 


Soya flour and grits haven’t the neces- 
sary starch and gluten to take the place 
of wheat flour in thickening a sauce or 
gravy, or as the only flour in bread mak- 
ing. Their main job is to step up nour- 
ishment, as a low-cost, protein rich 
substitute or supplement of meat, eggs, 
milk and cheese. They also provide B 
vitamins, particularly thiamine, ribo- 
flavin, and niacin, as well as the iron, 
calcium and phosphorus minerals. 

Soya recipes fairly drink up moisture. 
So stir the flour before measuring and 


Redress that shabby chair 
Pattern 
















Price of each pattern 16c (in 
coins). Complete instructions 
are included in each pattern. 
Address all orders to PATH- 
FINDER Needlecraft Editor, 82 
Eighth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 









use lots of liquid. When you mix the 
flour or grits with meat and other foods 
you spread out the flavoring; seasoning 
should be stepped up. Soya products 
brown quickly and give a richer, crisp- 
ier crust to baked and fried foods. 
Soya flour is good in breads, cream 
soups, sandwich fillings, and scrambled 
egg-vegetable roll. Grits are better with 
coarsely ground meals, such as meat and 
fish dishes, spoon bread, Indian pud- 
ding, hot breakfast cereal, a vegetable 
casserole or an omelet. They both go 
well with sausage cakes, potato cakes, 
dumplings, puddings and some cakes. 


Women’s Club Washers 


In Cleveland, Ohio the problem of 
restaurant, laundry and hotel help is 
getting a big boost from members of the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs who have 
enough free time to hold part-time 
jobs. 

The Federation organized a Service 
Bureau to provide aid to restaurant, 
hotel and laundry owners needing 
women workers. The project got off to 
a rousing start in September when the 
president and vice president of the Fed- 
eration took jobs as dishwasher and kit- 
chen girl in a local cafe. 

Spurred on by the examples of their 
executives, 8,000 clubwomen from 110 
organizations listed their job prefer- 
ences and time availability with the 
Service Bureau. Some prefer to work 
one full eight-hour day per week; others 
work part-time two or more days. They 
are paid regular wages which they turn 
over to the Federation treasury for use 
in civic and war projects. 
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Starts INSTANTLY to relieve 


SORE THROAT 


Caused by Colds 


Just rub on Musterole— it’s made 
especially to promptly relieve coughs, 
sore throat and aching chest muscles 
due tocolds. Musterole actually helps 
break up local congestion in the up- 
per bronchial tract, nose and throat. 

IN 3 STRENGTHS 


| MUSTERO 
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A Beautiful Celanese 
12” Gold-Trimmed Fiag 
that Gives Light All Night! 


Never Wears Out! 


DISPLAY One-Star Flag... ¢ Of 
THIS FLAG! Zsur tuo sis 57 


Let it shine as a 
Beacon Light for 
that loved one— 


SEND NO MONEY! Just 
mail a penny postcard stat- 


a ing which flag you want. 
where on the bat- We Will ship C. O. D. plus 
tlefield risking his postage... Or send cash or 


all in this nation’s 
struggle .. . until 
the day when he 
returns safely to 
his loved ones at 
home. 


money order with your or- 

der, and we pay postage. 
SERVICE FLAG, Dept. F, 

3393 Mdse. Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 











America’s Fastest Selling Novelty 


* M4 7 
Military Strip Tease 
CIGARETTE CASE 


af 
You ain't seen nuthin’ ¥ 
‘til you “flip the cover” : me 
Vilpsy t Dasing ... “nenmtet Ge tom 
. r 

yet so clever it never “ 
am Any smoker will get a 
offends. Everyone wants bang out of Flippy 
one on sight! Friends There's a fidor show 
. with every smoke 
will clamor to learn Fits comfortably in 
where you got it. the vest pocket or any 










ladies’ ourse Each 

SEND NO MONEY: Simply [Adles’, | Purse: ea in 
send your name and address on smart colorful plastic, 
lc post-card for your Flippy to- sparkles like a jewel. 


day, and pay postman $1.50 


plus postage. Or send $1.50 ("= Soldier Boy 
with order and we pay postage Will Love it! 


Special Offer—2 for $2.50 
FLIPPY, Dept. F, 


Box 3620 Mdse. Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 
* 


AFTER DEATH! 


e@ REBECCA SPRINGER’S VISION OF HEAVEN 
An actual experience. Almost too sacred to reveal! 
Twenty exciting chapters. Reunion of loved ones, our 
home life in heaven, meeting those whom we may not 
expect to find, etc. @ most detailed description of 
heaven ever attempted. 

@ OVER 500,000 COPIES SOLD! 
“Intra Maros’’ is of vital importance to you, if you've lost « lowed 
ene. You'll treasure this biesaed book! “The grandest book | ever 
read,’’ says one reader . .. and another, “‘it is wonderful and 
unusual.’’ Orderyour copy to-day and see why th ougands have 
this great book. Illustrated. Postpaid $1.00. Edttion limited ato 
order at once. GOSPEL ART SHOPPE. Dept. 8-C, ROWAN, iowa 








RHEUMATISM 


e- ARTHRITIS - NEURITIS ¢ 


Get Mendenhall’s Number 40 from your 
druggist or by mail postpaid for $1.25. 
Moncey back if first bottle fails to satisfy. 


J. C. MENDENHALL MEDICINE CO. 
Dept. K, Evansville, Indiana 


AST HMA Miterics Retieved 
BO? TEST fe Totten maze rear Pt 


easy you'll be amazed! Satisfaction or mone @e at 
stores. Take as directed. Ask for FB Tablets today. 


Get Your FB TABLETS Today! 
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We Waste 161% 


As we TH “Give us this day our 
daily bread,” it would be farsighted to 





y begin kitchen economies right there 
‘4 with the garbage pail just outside the 
bs back door. That is, if we want to be 


possessed of more food for what econ- 
omists call the crucial years of 1944-45. 





+i A survey has been made lately to de- 

i+ termine how much food we waste. 

Ey We are said to throw away one-sixth 

4 of the food we buy. 

p In terms of money, this enormous 
4 wastage is said to represent four billion 
A dollars a year. A survey among Amer- 
Hs ican housewives indicates that the 


Spoilage before all the pur- 
chased food is used was the reason given 
by 35.8 per cent of women interviewed; 
23.5 per cent was attributed to non-use 
of leftovers. Benjamin Franklin was 
the great apostle of frugality. In his 
day children were told that if they 

. would eat the crusts of their bread and 
, not tuck them under their plates, they 
would be rewarded with rosy-red cheeks 
of. good health. Maybe by this time 
next year it will be fashionable again to 
bread-crusts—and give due 


pa , ; 
family meal which causes most waste 
: is dinne1 

% 


eat our 
thanks for them. 


Renee cg end ae 


Butter to Stay Home 


Military, 
government 


stay out of the 


Lend-Lease and other big 
buyers have decided to 
~~ market until next 


March. the War Food Administration 
announced. The it should give between 
10 and 30 million lbs. per month more 


to ci\ ilians. Government now has about 


200,000,000 Ibs. in storage which will 


carry them through the rest of the 
winter. 
In East Coast cities now, butter cost 
51-55c a lb. when you can get it. 
a Crumbly “rat” cheese, scarcer ge in 


buffalo hump, sells for 49c a bb. 


ft Milk is a Pauper 
The average hourly wage for milk 
producers this fall is just one-third that 
of the unskilled factory worker. 
| This startling figure came to light in 
a report on “Milk Production Costs in 
| New York State” just completed by Prof. 
“L. C. Cunningham of Cornell University. 
. “The 33c return per hour of labor used 
| in producing milk in 1942-43 compares 
with average earnings of factory workers 
State for the same period of 
the report says. 


“During the past year,” it goes on, 
“the price of a ty pical dairy ration has 
Farm w ages have gone up 

In fact, since January, 


in the 
95c an hour,” 


risen 33%, 


about 25%. 


Gn eae rE os Bib 


“et 





1941, the index of producer costs- has 
risen steadily, with a total increase up 
to August, 1943 of 55%.” 

Expected cost increases to dairy farm- 
ers in the State during the next year 
are estimated by Prof. Cunningham as 
follows: dairy ration, up $13 ton; hay, 
up $3.60 ton; silage, up $140 per ton; 


labor, up $1.30 per day. 


Sunkist 50 Years Old 


From all parts of California and 
Arizona, citrus growers came to Los 
Angeles on October 6 to celebrate the 
50th anniv ersary of the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange and to pay homage 
to six charter members who have stuck 
by the organization year in and year out 
since its humble beginning in 1893. 

The half-dozen old-timers, recalling 
how they cleared away cactus, dug the 
1ed desert soil for water to start their 
groves and then fought frost and low 
prices, smiled proudly as leaders of 
their gigantic fruit cooperative retold 
the story of the Sunkist orange. 

Typical of the “50-year growers” 
honored was spry, 78-year- -old Chaun- 
cey S. Sheldon who, with his father, a 
Congregational minister, left Lake 
Minnetonka, Minnesota in 1882, and 
six months later bought 40 acres of cac- 
Cal. for 
$22.50 an acre. Then as now water was 
. problem. At 50 feet he struck 
that would pump 30 inches of water. 


tus land on the site of Laverne, 


a vein 


So he named his ranch Minnetonka, 
which, Indian language, means “big 
water. Today, on the same Minne- 


Mr. Sheldon has 16 acres 


tonka Ranch, 
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of land in orange and lemon groy, 
valued at $3,000 an acre. 

Seventy-five per cent of the orang 
consumed in the U. S. A. are drunk 
juice; our per capita consumption 
110 per year. “A lot of people must ; 
1,000 or more oranges a year,” figu 
Russell Z. Eller, the Sunkist merch: 
dising manager. “What we want to « 
is to get folks who use only 10 orang 
a year to use 20.” 

California Fruit Growers Excha 
markets for its grower-members m 
than 75 per cent of all the orang 
lemons and grape-fruit produced 
California and Arizona. The fruit 
assembled and graded by more tl 
200 locally-ow ned packing houses. 
volume of well over $100,000,000 
year makes “Sunkist” the largest { 
marketing agency in the U nited Stat 
and one of ‘the large st cooperative 
ganizations in the Sworkd. 

More important than volume has | 
the example it has set for many r 
nation’s more than 10,000 other 
cooperatives, with their ne 
membership of 3,600,000. In the p: 
cipal address at the Golden Annivers 
celebration Dr. Robert G. Sproul, pr: 
dent of the University of Califon 
summed it up this way: “I know of 
cooperative, unless it ‘be the, Rochd 
Society of Equitable Pioneers in | 
land (100 years old next year, and 
going strong) that has so of 
cited by writers and speakers the w 
over as a model of what can be d 
and how to doit...” 

Next to oil, citrus is 
industry. The gross return from ci 
is more than twice that of any ot 
crop. Yet only 240,000 acres 
three-tenths of one per cent of the | 
within California’s borders—are in cit 

The other “ 
at the celebration were 


been 


Califorriia’s n 


4 


less 


50-year growers” hon 


+ Mrs. C.C. V 





50 SUNKIST YEARS. 


Chauncey Sheldon, pioneer orange grower of LaVerne, Cal., 


was on 


of the founders of Sunkist’s giant co-operative in 1893, eleven years after he left Minnesofo 
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ren of Glendora; James Mills, Sr., Ham- 
ilton City, and Mrs, E. Adamson, 
Mrs. J. G. Robertson, Edmund G. Rob- 
inson and Fred J. Smith, all of Pomona. 


Field-to-Table 


¢ The hot dog is a war casualty in 
Canada. The Wartime Prices & Trade 
Board there has ruled that bakery prod- 
ucts must be “simplified” as a war 
measure. From now on, frankfurters 
and hamburgers will be served only be- 
tween plain slices of bread. 


¢ The American Meat Institute, pub- 
lic relations agency for the meat packers 
and traders of the nation, has gone in 
for jingles. Their latest posters, appear- 
ing in meat markets soon, will say 
“On Accounta Hitler Our Meat is Littler. 
You're only helping those Axis scamps 
when you don’t play fair with the little 
red stamps.” 


e “In periods of shortages, the pipe- 
line from the producer to the consumer 
is leaky. The longer the pipe, the great- 
er the leak.” Fred A. Sexauer, Dairy- 
men’s League. 


¢ OPA action on food prices may 
calm down for two or three months. 
The story is, honest and really, that 
they're having a job getting enough 
lawyers to write out those eight-page 
briefs and price schedules. 


¢ The price ceiling of 60c a gallon 
on the new sugar cane syrup crop is 
having a demoralizing effect on growers, 
and is inspiring another black-market in 
Florida and Louisiana. Nathan Mayo, 
Commissioner of Agriculture for Florida, 
estimates that actual cost of sugar syrup 
production, using prison labor and not 
counting in taxes or land rentals, is 
67%c per gallon. 


¢ Washington thinking on the na- 
tional food diet for this winter is sum- 
med up in the following confidential 
report of a high official in U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture: “Our per capita con- 
sumption of cereal products could safely 
be increased by as much as 25% as 
compared with normal or average, and 
of potatoes, sweet potatoes, dried beans, 
peas and nuts including soybeans by 
as much as 50%.” 


® Stories about soybean sprouts and 
other forms of soybeans as a meat sub- 
stitute this winter are very nice reading. 
But don’t get excited about them. The 
fact is, there are not enough soybeans 
in the country to make them an im- 
portant part of the national diet. 


® Way back last summer, a special 
committee of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture was sent out to study range 
conditions in the West. It came back 
with a report that said, “The present 
relationship between livestock numbers 
and feed and forage supplies in the West 
is critical The Western range re- 


SKIDADDLING HU-23. 
had come out last spring, it would have been 
front page news. Last week, with the biggest 
potato crop in history facing the country, pa- 
pers generally buried the story about the Penn- 





If the story of HU-23 | 


sylvania Co-operative Potato Growers Associa- | 
tion’s new variety of spud, a cross-breed of | 


“Rural Russell’ and “Old McCormick” that is 
said to grow 550-700 bu. to the acre. Claim 
and announcement were imade by Dr. E. L. 
Nixon, agricounselor for the Pennsylvania 
Chain Store Council, shown above with HU-23s. 


source as a whole has been and still 
is deteriorating. The situation justifies 
any and all practicable measures to re- 
duce livestock populations, stop range 
deterioration, and increase forage and 
feed supplies.” That was four months 
ago. To date, no action has been taken 
on the report. 


50,000,000 Mormon Jars 


By mid-October, the Mormons of 
Utah had their food crops in, their 
warehouses filled. At harvest’s end, the 
church Welfare Department announced 
to the 114th semi-annual Mormon Con- 
ference in Salt Lake City that it has 
more than 50,000,000 cans of foodstuffs 
in the 90 church warehouses sprawled 
across the state. 

Of this total, more than 1,253,000 
cans were processed under a plan ap- 
proved by government food agencies; 
another 6,849,000 were canned direct- 
ly by the Welfare Department and 
church missions, while an amazing total 
of 42,625,000 cans were packed by 
members of the church’s various “stakes” 
or branches. 

Although the program is designed to 
aid Utah's poor families, explained J. 
Reuben Clark, Jr., first counselor to 
President Heber Grant, “it also serves 
as a means to rehabilitate members both 
civically and Spiritually.” 


| 
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Every Weekday Afternoon 
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FLETCHER WILEY 


4a 
Your 
Home Front 
4a 
Reporter 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 


...im cooperation with the U. S. 
Government, presents news of 
wartime regulations that affect 
your family... advice on how 
you can help in winning the war! 


Songs You Love by 
FRANK PARKER + ELEANOR STEBER 


with music by 


DAVID BROEKMAN’S ORCHESTRA 
MON. THRU FRI. 


4P.M.EWT 3 P.M. CWT 
2P?.M.MWT 1 P.M. PWT 


DAILY 
OVER 


CBS 
Presented by 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 
GLASS COMPANY 
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Developers of 


STOP — 
RADIO 
STATIC 


The ALL WAVE radio filter is guaranteed to help you 
get perfect radio reception Eliminates all hums, 
clicks, crackles, etc., caused by electric razors, vacuum 
cleaners, motors and other electrical appliances. The 
ALL WAVE is a scientific and compact radio filter 
that can be used on any make electric radio. To con- 
nect, just put your radio plug thru the ALL WAVE’'s 
lotted opening and into any wall outlet 15 DAY 
FREE TRIAL Sent C.O.D. for $1.50 plus postage. 
Cash orders sent postpaid Rush order—supply lim- 
ited. Vogue Eliminator Co., 7759 S. Halsted, Dept. 
AW-103, Chicago 


Fought While You Sleep 


Does Athlete’s Foot make the skin on your feet 
itch like fire, crack, peel and blister? Have you 
tried a lot of things with little help and does the 
trouble keep coming back? Many of these painful 
and stubborn symptoms often are due to surface, 
non-systemic in troubles—in such cases Nixo- 
derm (a physician’s prescription) usually starts 
to work fighting the itch and helping the skin be- 
come clearer, softer and smoother with the very 
first application. Nixoderm works while you sleep 
and in 5 nights must satisfy you or your money 
back is guaranteed. Get Nixoderm from your drug- 


gist today, try it to- 
Nixodermn 3%, 124 s bow 
fast it works. 





x 200.u.0, B rar. ove. 








OLD AGE POLICY PAYS 


UP TO $100 A MONTH! 





Ages 65 to 85, Costs Only 1 Cent a Day 
POLICY SENT FREE FOR INSPECTION 


The Postal Life & Casualty Insurance Co., 2199 Postal 
Life Bidg., Kansas City. Mo., has new accident policy for 
men and women, ages 6 to 85. Pays up to $600 if killed; 
up to $100 a month for disability, PLUS hospital and 
other benefits. Cost? Only 1 cent a day—$3.65 a year! 


Postal pays claims promptly; more than one-quarter 
million people have bought Postal policies past 17 Oney 
No medical examination—no agent calls. SEND NO MONEY 
NOW. Just pend your name, address, agé—name, address 
and relationship of beneficiary. We send policy for 10 days’ 
FREE inspection. No obligation. Write today. 
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OUT OF THE BLUE—This week’s Path- 
finder gave me some information I am 
very glad to get: the news that the new 
Commander in Chief of the G. A. R. is 
a man I have known for years, a per- 
sonal friend and comrade of my father, 
who was a veteran of the Civil War. 
So I feel I must thank you, and also 
express my appreciation of the Path- 
finder, which gives so much news and 
information. 

Edith I. Prindle, Opelika, Ala. 


° ° Oo 


SOAP-SAVER—Don’t throw out your 
dishwashing suds just because a ring of 
grease has been deposited around your 
dishpan. Tilt the pan and use a sheet 
of old newspaper to mop up half of 
the ring. Tilt it the other way and take 
up the remainder. The grease obtained 
may not be suitable for glycerin, but, 
with the paper, it makes fine morning 
kindling. 
G. F. Staat, Pasadena, Calif. 
Thanks. It’s getting colder every day. 


1a ° ° 


SEVENTH DAY-—As I was looking over 
what readers write in a back issue of 
Pathfinder I read the reply by James R. 
Stickler, of New Albany, Ind., to O. J. 
Lutness, of Enderlin, N. Dak., in regard 
to working on Sunday. I want to say 
that neither of these men should worry 
about working on Sunday. Why? Be- 
cause it is not a sin to work on Sunday. 
Sunday is not the Sabbath. The seventh 
day of the week is the Sabbath, the 
day God blessed and sanctified, said 
remember it and heep it holy (4th Com- 
mandment). 

A. B. W., Springfield, N. J. 


° ° ° 


DAN M°GREW-—Can you send me or 
tell me where to find a parody on 
“The Shooting of Dan McGrew’? I 
think there was one called “The Boot- 


ing of Dan McStew..” 
H. C., Dayton, Ohio 


There are about 10,000 of them. Try 
any public library. 
° 6 e 
NEWS IS NOT ENOUGH-So much 
happens now, and so fast, that farmers 
make serious mistakes before they get 
the news that would have prevented the 
mistakes. The news of the subsidy for 
dairy farmers will not get to them in 
time to help very much; it is already too 
late. Many small dairy farmers have 
already changed their plans. Cows are 
already dry where there is a drouth, 
and no one can make milk on prairie 
hay at $20 a ton. If farmers outside of 
the Corn belt will not get any corn and 
cotton seed or soybean meal this win- 


ter and spring, tell them again and 
again. That is news that will save them 
lots of money. Perhaps there will be 
some around Washington who will 
want to kill you, but if you are going 
to have a magazine for folks, better 
make it for them. 

Gene, Golden City, Mo. 


It was a colored preacher in Alabama 
who made up a rule that applies to 
news as well as sermons. “First,” he said, 
“I tells them what I’m gonna tell them, 
Then I tells them, and then I tells them 
what I told them.” 


° io) so} 


AIR-WORD—May I ask your kind in- 
dulgence and the help of the substantial 
old Pathfinder in introducing my coin- 
age of a new nautical term? It is NAV- 
AIRGATOR: one whose fitness and 
training qualifies for navairgating an 
air-ways ship. It seems to me that the 
time is at hand when such a distinction 
and change should originate. 

A. Karr Young, Perris, Calif. 


We have a good old Boston friend 
who pronounces “navigator” that way 
now. 


6 co oO 


PACKAGED MEAT-—I just cannot find 
warrant for your idea that after the war 
meat will be prepared in one or two- 
pound packages, trimmed and de- 
boned ,and wrapped in cellophane. It 
may be that someone has discussed 
such a possibility, but I have no reason 
to believe it is being seriously consid- 
ered. There was a somewhat similar 
experience back in the days when the 
process of quick freezing was coming 
into prominence, A number of packers 
thought that the time had arrived when 
they could offer their product in identi- 
fiable form to the ultimate consumer. 
One of our large neighbors went into 
this business on a grand scale—and ap- 
parently was glad to ease out of it gen- 
tly a few years later. 

One of the main reasons why such a 
proposition does not make sense is that 
whoever tries it will have to overcome 
the opposition of the regular retail 
trade. Obviously the cutting up of 
meats and the packaging for the ulti- 
mate consumer are functions which the 
retailer thinks belong to him. It is my 
belief that, some new method of dis- 
tribution would have to be effected in 
order to make such a system work. 
Whoever promotes the proposition—I 
am, of course, referring now to packers 
—will incur the ill will of the retailers. 

Meat Packer, Chicago, Ill. 


We still think it’s on the list for a post- 
war tryout. 
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INCENTIVE PAY—Well, the first issue 
of the PATHFINDER came into us yes- 
terday and you have done what I knew 
you would do, and that is a very excel- 
lent editorial job. I am not going to 
congratulate you, because you have 
done exactly what I expected. I know 
you must have had your difficulties 

I was pleased to see that your first 
editorial was on incentive pay. This is 
a subject in which I am especially in 
terested and personally believe it is th: 
solution to labor-management difficul 
ties. It is also the solution to the indus 
trial manpower problem. 

It would be a simple matter to boost 
production 10 per cent under a prope: 
incentive plan and it would give th: 
equivalent of five million additional 
workers. I do not understand why som: 
of the “wise” boys have not yet see: 
this. It does not increase the price pe: 
unit of goods manufactured, but it does 
increase the worker’s pay. If they went 
to drain some of this off, they can do s 
through taxation, war bonds, or com 
pulsory savings if necessary. In peac: 
time incentive pay will_ provide th: 
worker with more money with whic! 
to buy the production we must have if 
ewe are to have employment. 

F.G.E., New York 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circula- 
Gen, etc., wired by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, and March 3, 1933. 
Of PATHFINDER published weekly at Washington. 
D. C., for October 1, 1943. 
State of Pennsylvania } 
City of Philadelphia 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, sonally appeared Graham 
Patterson, who, having m duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the Publisher of the 
PATHFINDER and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid pub 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, re 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by 
the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher 
editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, Graham Patterson, Ardmore, Pa. 

Editor-in-Chief, Robert W. Howard, Wayne, Pa. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation 
its name and address must be stated and also im- 
mediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corpora- 
tion, the names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or 
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Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, D. O. 
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Mrs. Mary M rry, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Herbert A. Schwind, Rochelle Park, N. J, 
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Pastime and Smiles 





A Worse Rat Trap 


In Chungking, China, a rat is some- 
ng to be reckoned with. Moreover, 
he usual “reckoner,” her majesty the 
yuse cat, is a rare and expensive ani- 
al, now quoted at from 15 to 20 Amer- 
an dollars. So when Associated Press 
Correspondent Clyde A. Farnsworth 
und his Chungking tenancy disputed 
y arat, which haat once named Hideki, 
he set about to convert his typewriter 
case into a trap. The idea was that 
Hideki would crawl into half-open case 
\) to gnaw at raw meat (B) tied to 
hopstick (C) with shoestring (D), caus- 
ig lid of typewriter case to fall shut. 
But Hideki, whose presence in the 
ketch is simply due to Farnsworth’s 
ishful planning, had outlived several 
reign correspondents. He left the 
Lit for China’s red ants to devour com- 
letely. (P.S. Hideki was finally elimi- 
ted the hard way, by a blow from 
rnsworth’s cane.) 


Mike—’Tis a foine kid ye have there; 
magnificent head and noble features. 
say, could ye lend me a couple of 
ollars? 
Pat—I could not. °“Tis me wife’s child 
her first husband.—The Wall Street 
urnel. 


A sailor, after placing some flowers 
n a grave in a cemetery, noticed an 
ld Chinese placing a bowl of rice on 
iear-by grave, and asked: “What time 
you expect your friend to come up 
eat the rice?” 
[he old Chinese answered with a 
ile: “Same time your friend come up 
smell flowers.”—Pointer. 





A group of basic school students in 
the Signal Corps RTC at Camp Crowd- 

had been listening for an hour to an 
instructor sing the praises of the Army 
zas mask. He had told them that of all 
he equipment issued to a soldier, his 
sas mask would prove the most valuable. 

“Now,”- he said impressively, sum- 

ing it all up, “when a soldier goes into 

ittle, what is the best protection the 
\rmy can give him?” 

Replied a voice from the rear row, 
“Life insurance!”—News Letter. 


} 


Brainteasers 


Mathematics Puzzler— 


A horse, mule and cow cost such a 
sum of money that if the interest on it 
for one year at 12%, were placed upon 
simple interest at 5% for 12 years 6 
months, it would amount to $156. The 
cow cost 7/11 as much as the mule, and 
the mule 11/14 as much as the horse. 
What was the cost of each? 


Answer to last week's puzzler: 
The second boat would reach her 


destination in 8 4, or 2 hours, and 
the first-boat would have 8 — 2 or 6 


hours’ journey remaining; in returning, 
the second boat would go over 8 times 
the distance the first goes, and together 
they would go 9 times the distance the 
first goes, or the distance passed by the 
first in 6 hours. The first goes 1/9 of 
the distance, which requires 1/9 of 6 
hours, or 2/3 of an hour; hence, they 
meet in 2 + 2/8, or 2-2/3 hours. There- 
fore, 2-2/3 + 8 = 1/3. Hence, the slow 
boat covers 1/38 of the distance across 
the stream and there meets the fast boat 
coming back. 





Fireside Fun— 
Take six sharp pins and puzzle out 
how to stick them into six of the black 





dots on the accompanying diagram so 
that no two pins are on the same line 
in any direction, vertical, horizontal, 
or diagonal. 

Solution to last week's Fireside Prob- 
lem: Slip the first coin or counter from 
A to D, then the others in turn from 
F to A, from C to F, from H to C, from 
E to H, from B to E, from G to B, and 
place the last on G. It can be done 
only by a sequence of this sort, in which 
each starting point is the finish of the 
next move. - 

The Hidden Proverb— 

The proverb which was concealed 

in the arrangement of letters and nu- 


merals in this column last week was 
“Necessity is the mother of invention.” 
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Foot Comfort 
for 15 Cents 


In most cases suffering from corns is 
needless because it can be stopped by soften- 
ing the corn with salve. Just get a box of 
Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve today. Follow 
the simple directions and see how quickly 
the pain is relieved. Tomorrow you should 
be able to remove the entire corn without 
the use of a knife. Remember the name, 
HANSON’S Magic Corn Salve, at druggists’, 
or by mail postpaid on receipt of price, fifteen 
cents a box. Address: W. T. Hanson Co., 
P.O. Box 1003, Schenectady, N. Y. 


STOP Your Truss 





Worries! 


Why worry and suffer any longer? 
Learn about our perfected inven- 
tion for all forms of reducible rup- 
ture in men, women and children. 
Support fitted with automatic air 
cushion assists Nature in a natural 
strengthening of the weakened 
muscles. Thousands made happy 
Weighs but a few ounces, is incon 
spicuous and sanitary. No stiff a 
springs or hard pads. No salves or C. B. Brooks 
plasters. Durable, cheap. Sent on Inventor 
trial to prove it. Beware of imitations. Never sold in 
stores or by agents. Write today for full informationand 
Free Bookon Rupture. All correspondence confidential. 


BROOKS COMPANY, 220 ¢ State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Motorists Needed to Make 
Unique Gas Saving Test 


Every patriotic citizen interested in con- 
serving our resources and saving gasoline 
for Victory will welcome the achievement 
of an American inventor. Already thou- 
sands of car owners are using his invention 
and they report gas savings up to 30% as 
well as more power, smoother pickup and 
quicker starting. The device, called the 
Vacu-matic Gas Saver, operates on the 
super-charge principle and fits all makes of 
cars and trucks. It is entirely automatic and 
allows the motor to breathe. The manu- 
facturers, the Vacu-matic Carburetor Co., 
7617-861 W. State St., Wauwatosa, Wis- 
consin, are offering a Vacu-matic free to 
those who will test it on their own cars or 
trucks and help introduce it to others. 
Write them today!—Adv. 


PICTURE day 
RING $f. See 


Exquisite Onyx-like Picture Ring—made from _~ LL any F 
any photo. Send No Money! Mai! photo with paper oP 





























strip for ring size. Pay pects only $1.00 plus post- 
oney back guarantee. Send photo and ring size now. MONEY 
PORTRAIT RING Co., Dept. LA-49, CINCINNATI, O. 
New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in newspapers, magazines and books. 
fascinating writing field. May bring 
you up to $5.00 per hour spare time. DETAILS 
details. NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 
MFORT WRITER'S SERVIC 
For just a little effort. Send 25c for mail- 
This offer is limited. 
CHILDREN’S BIBLE LEAGUE 


age. Hand tinted 25c ex Photo returned with ring. [eae 
Splendid opportunity to ‘‘break into’’ 
Experience unnecessar Write today for FREE 
co 
210-C4 South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Me, 
ing expense of samples and full details. 
North Manchester, (G) Indiana 


RY, No headband. Worn on 

ear unnoticed. Featherlight | wed 

y is At Department or Optical Stores, or send today 

for free information and »sames of happy users in your vicinity. 
AMERICAN cAnee © c 


=— = oe ee HEARING AID 
WITHOUT BATTERY 
10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 
Autometts hearing device Without 
by thousand: 


o., 
20 East 43rd St., (Dept New York 17, WN. Y. 
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A Sales Tax? 


A retail sales tax is political dynamite. At least, it is 
generally so regarded by »politicians. Though it may be 
a dud--which, of course, looks just as dangerous. To appre- 
ciate the tragi-comedy of the present program to find an- 
other 10% billions of taxes it must be remembered that next 
year is election year. 

That, it has been hinted, was in the mind of Mr. Morgen- 
thau when he proposed abolition of the Victory tax, with 
its low personal exemption, which would remove eight or 
nine million persons from the income tax rolls. At the same 
time, he proposed such increases in income tax rates as to 
cause Congressmen to gasp. They said the people could 
not stand that much, and they talked of the Law of 
Diminishing Returns. They talked, also, of a sales tax. The 
bolder ones (who have constituents, too) began to advo- 
cate a 10 per cent general retail levy as the best way to 
raise some six billion of revenue, mop up “dangerous dol- 
lars” and so narrow the dreaded inflationary-gap—estimated 
at from 30 to 50 billion dollars. 

Sales tax advocates point out that this sort of levy is 
easily and currently collected; it is a tax'on spending, so 
it discourages inflationary buying while it produces revenue. 
It would provide a method for everybody to contribute to 
the war effort. It would be especially effective in mopping 
up the inflationary money—four-fifths of the Nation’s income 
—which, Mr. Morgenthau says, goes to those earning less 
than $5,000 a year. 

The Treasury itself has had recourse to this tax under 
another name. Excise taxes amount to a selective sales tax. 

Nobody likes a sales tax, any more than a sick man likes 
bitter medicine. The main argument made against it is that 
it bears most heavily on the average wage-earners. But lots 
of other taxes bear heavily on average wage-earners, too— 
indirectly and secretly. The sales tax, at least, has the merit 
of getting some more of the costs of government out into 
the open, where we can all have a look at them and be 
fully conscious of just how much they influence our daily 
lives. 

° ° ° 
After being taken from the Germans by the Yugo- 
slavs and taken back from the Yugoslavs by the 
Germans, it is no wonder the town is Split. 


German Morale 


One big question in the mind of the world is how the indi- 
vidual German living in Germany feels about the way the 
war is going, now that the fifth year of it is under way. 
Little authentic information comes from tax-paying and 
food-producing Nazis. They have accepted a government 
that does not allow them to express themselves, that does 
not even permit them to get news—except the kind specially 
prepared for them. 

But there is a pretty good way to get an idea of how the 
intelligent German citizen feels. We can, in imagination, 
place ourselves in his shoes. We can realize how he must 
feel when he knows that his country’s armies have been 
driven out of Africa, out of Sicily and other Mediterranean 
islands, and are being steadily expelled from Italy. And this 
at the time when his greatest concentration of power is be- 


ing gradually overcome and pushed back by the even greater 
power of Russia. He sees refugees pouring from destroyed 
Hamburg, and damaged Berlin. He himself had to flee, per- 
haps, from the factory in which he worked, then watch it go 
up in flames. He knows, perhaps, that his one ally, Italy, 
has surrendered and joined the enemy, and that the othe: 
satellite nations are squirming to free themselves. He pre- 
sumably knows that he and his Fuehrer are alone in Europe 
and ete exhaustion. 

Such a cumulation of causes will have their logical effect. 
British psychology specialists declare that German morale 
sags to a new low as another war-winter approaches. There 
have been official German reports of the execution of citizens 
for “defeatism.” 

After all, the German citizen is human in his reactions if 


not in his actions. 
° ° o 


Labor is really scarce. Some of the 
efficiency experts have gone to work. 


Corsica 


To French ears and hearts there is magic in the name 
Corsica. It is intimately interwoven with French pride in 
their greatest hero and genius, Napoleon Bonaparte, who 
was born there a few years after France had acquired the 
turbulent, mountainous island from Genoa, and who later 
recaptured his homeland from the British. 

So Corsica is not only French territory but almost sacred 
territory to the French. Now that it has been liberated from 
the insolent Nazis, largely by a French force, it is to them a 
symbol and a promise of a liberated France. The Free French 
had already been set on their feet in their African colonies. 
But Corsica is a Department of France. It is close enough to 
the French shore to feel the heartbeat of the patrie. As the 
French from Africa retook Corsica (with Allied aid), the 
French in France felt an electric current of hope for recov- 
ered liberties and restored self-respect. All over that once 
fair land there was a resurgence of revolt, sabotage and in- 
creased underground opposition to the hated oppressors. 

A new spirit went out from Corsica. 


co oO oO 


Parity, the Administration is find- 
ing, covers a multitude of sins. 


Criticism Is Healthy 


Many deplore the fact that our five globe-girdling Sen- 
ators should have had so many uncomplimentary things to 
say, from the great sounding board of the U. S. Senate, about 
our friends and allies, Great Britain and Russia. Others hold 
that it will serve to clear the air. 

The good or bad result of the outspoken criticism will de- 
pend on the manner of taking it. Recriminations and coun- 
ter-accusations might make matters worse; a calm and frank 
discussion of the different national viewpoints on subjects of 
common interest will produce a better understanding and 
strengthen Allied solidarity. Even the best of friends, in 
moments of stress and €xcitement are likely to jostle one 
another, or step on toes. The reply courteous, with mutu ul 
explanations, will make them better friends than ever. 
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Letter toa P.O.W. 


Wee YOU WRITE a letter to a Prisoner 


of War. 


Perhaps he was left behind when Bataan 
fell. Perhaps he had to bail out over 
Germany. Anyway, he’s an American, and 
he hasn’t had a letter in a long, long time. 


. . tonight? 


And when you sit down to write, tell 
him why you didn’t buy your share of 
War Bonds last pay day—if you didn’t. 


“Dear Joe,” you might say, “the old 
topcoat was getting kind of thread- 
bare, soI.. °” 


No, cross it out. Joe might not under- 
stand about the topcoat, especially if he’s 
shivering in a damp Japanese cell. 


Let’s try again. ‘‘Dear Joe, I’ve been 
working pretty hard and haven’t had 
a vacation in over a year, so...” 


Better cross that out, too. They don’t 
ever get vacations where Joe’s staying. 


Well, what are you waiting for? Go 
ahead, write the letter to Joe. Try to 
write it, anyhow. 


But, if somehow you find you can’t finish 
that letter, will you do this for Joe? Will 
you up the amount of money you’re put- 
ting into your Payroll Savings Plan—so 
that you’ll be buying your share of War 
Bonds from here on in? And will you—for 
Joe’s sake—start doing it right away? 


This advertisement, prepared under the auspices of the War Advertising Council and the 
U. S. Treasury Department, is published as a public service by Pathfinder Publishing Co. 







































At Last! A°“Math 


Book You Can 


Really Use Use | in Your Shop Work! 






Just the Short-Cut Knowledge 
You Need in a Defense Job 
—in Shop Trigonometry 


USING TRIGONOMETRIC FUNCTIONS. Similar Triangles, Tri- 
gonometric Ratios. Table of Natural Functions. Co-functions 
Using the Tangent. Using Sines and Cosines. PRACTICAL AP 
PLICATIONS of RIGHT TRIANGLES. Solution of Right Triangles. 
Projections. Component Forces and Velocities. The Sine Bar. Set- 
ting Up an Angle on the Sine Bar. Setting Up to Measure an Un- 
known Angle. popenon of the Sine Bar. Tapers, Angle of Taper. 
SOLUTION OF OBLIQUE TRIANGLES. Oblique Triangles. Func- 
tions of an Obtuse Angle. Law of Sines. Law of Cosines. Types of 
Problems in Solving Oblique Triangles. Area of Triangles. Area of 
Regular Polygons, 


—in Practical Geometry 


LINES AND ANGLES. Nature of Geometry. Lines 
ular Measurement. Kinds of Angles. Related les. Parallel 
nes and Transversals. Further operties of Parallels and Per- 

pendiculars. Projections, TRIANGLES AND POLYGONS. Sum of 

the Angie of a Triangle. The ht Triangle Rule. Isosceles Tri- 
angle. ial Triangles. The pse. Dividing a Given Line into 

Any trumb r of Equal Parts. Constructing a Tangent to a Circle at 

a Given Point on the Circle. Cenera 2 i Triangle. 

Constructing an Isosceles Triangle F AREAS. 

Area of Squares, Rectangies, Parallel and ‘Triangles. Ir- 

regular Structural Shapes. Area 7 a nipee a Ring, a Sector, a 

Segment, Regular Polygons, and of an 


—in the Elements of Algebra 


NUMBERS AND SYMBOLS. The Lanque e of Algebra. Substitution. 
Positive and Negative Quantities. tion. Multi svonteen ar 
Division with Signed Numbers. ae of Exponents. 4 
Root. FORMULAS AND EQUATIONS. Simple yer Practical Use rt i 
ulas in the Shop. SQUARE ROOT. Using a Table of Square Roots. VARIATION 

DEPENDENCE AND GRAPHS. What a Graph oon Do. Mathematical Punctions 

The Linear Function The Parabolic Function. The Hyperbolic Function. LO- 
GARITHMS, Multplying and Dividing by Using Logarithms. Using Logarithms 
to Find Roots and Powers. THE SLIDE RULE Mechanica] Computation.- The 
C and D Scales. The Principle of Proportion, Division. Combined Multiplication 
and Division. Squares and Square Rodts. 


—in Fundamental Arithmetic 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, Linear, Surface, Weight, Metric Systems, 
COMMON FRACTIONS. Reduction, Addition, Subtraction, —__- 
tion and Division of Fractions. DECIMAL FRACTIONS. Chan 
mon Fractions to Decimals. Changing Decimals to Common actions. 
Tolerance MEASURING INSTRUMENTS. The Micrometer. Types of 
Vernier Instruments. Other Types of Calipers. Gage Blocks. Uses of 
Gage Blocks. PERCENTAGE. Changing a Per Cent to a Fraction. 
Changing a Common Fraction to a Per Cent Determmag, the Rate 
Per Cent. Practical Uses of Percentage. RATIO AND PROPORTION. 
wm Ratios. Scale Drawings. Proportion. Direct Proportion. Inverse 

roportion. 
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FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


& 
i 
PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, ' 
2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. ‘ 
fiend me ‘Mathematics for Mechanics,”” by William L. Schaaf, 
Ph.D., for 5 Days’ Examination. I will pay the postman who Jf 


delivers it only $1.98, plus a few cents postage. If I return theg 
book within 5 days you will return my money promptly by mail. : 


SAVE POSTAGE. 


coupon, we will pay postage. Same refund privilege applies, 
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It will help you to solve hundreds of 
practical everyday problems— 
Easily! Quickly! Makes ‘Math’ Simple! 


ERE’S a book that you can go right ahead and use like a tool— 
without a lot of study! When you open “Mathematics for Me- 
chanics” you'll see’ that it’s different from any “math” book you 
ever saw—no theory, no long-winded explanations—it just shows 
you plainl how to gure out any problem you need to, and know 
you're right. “Mathematics for Mechanics” is precisely what its 
title says—a practical, introductory treatment of the “math” that 
every mechanic and workman must know—f he’s ever going to get 


_a foreman’s job. You know it’s true; the fellows who get ahead 


are the ones who can handle figures! 


If You Know Your “Math” You’re 
In Line for Bigger Pay! 


You can prepare yourself now for a more important, better-paid job- 
simply by getting this simple, @asy-to-understand book, and using it 
in your everyday work in the shop, just as you do your tools, That’s 
the way to get yourself singled out for promotion; it’s mastery o 
mathematics that will make you able to supervise others! And it’s 
easy to get—if you go after it this way! 


Over 300 Pages! 500 Diagrams! 


““Mathematics for Mechanics” isa big, handsome volume, 6 by 9 inches, 
bound for good looks and hard wear in beautiful sturdy cloth, Into 
this single volume Professor William L. Schaaf, of Brooklyn Colleg« 
has packed all the essential, practical parts of ‘Trigonometry, Geom 
etry, Algebra and Arithmetic, He has had years of experience in giving 
mechanics just the kind of mathematics they need in their daily work 
And it’s all made easy to get—-with many more diagrams than there 
are pages of reading. You understand everything almost at a glance! 


Read FREE 5 Days 


Send no money now unless you wish. The coupon brings you “Mathe- 
matics for Mechanics” for 5 days’ examination. That will give you 
time to see what a big help 4t will be in your shop work. You'll see 
what amazing, time-saving short cuts you can get from Trigonometry, 
Algebra and Geometry. And every time you use these methods you'll 
be adding to your mathematical equipment for getting higher pay. 
Mail the coupon today! 


































You Learn to Handle Problems 
Like These ““in Your Stride’’! 


A concrete A conical pile of sand meas- 
foundation _pil- ures 66 ft. around the circum- 
lar 24 ft. high ference of its base. If the 
SS slope of the pile is 45°, how 

2 =686many cu. yds. ef sand are 


mid whose Tases 
| there in the pile? 


are 3 ft. and 6 

ft. on a side, 

How many cu. Two pulleys in a machine shop 

yds. of concrete~> > are connected by a belt. One 

are required for “~y has a diameter of 13” and the 
other a diameter of 12’. For 
each revolution of the large 





the pillar? 


An alloy used for bearing met- 
al contains 14% tin, 27% an- 
timony, and 69% da; how 
much of each of these metals 
is required to 
make 150 Ibs. of 
bearing metal? 


A water tank in 

the shape of a cy- 
linder with @ 
pon ARABS bot- 
tom and a conical 
top has the di- 
mensions shown, 
What is its maxi- 
mum capacity in 
gallons. 


pulley how many revolutions 
will the small pulley make? 


A tree casts a shadow 90 ft 
long at the same time that a 
nearby post 6 ft. high casts a 
shadow 4 ft. long. How high 
is the tree? 












